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Dear  Friends  and  Subscribers  to  Gay  Community  News, 

This  special  issue  of  GCN  marks  the  beginning  of  our  interim  plan  for  regular 
publication  of  the  newspaper.  We  hope  you  saw  our  last  issue  at  the  March 
on  Washington  in  April.  Due  to  lack  of  funds  we  were  not  able  to  send  it  to 
subscribers.  However,  with  this  issue,  we  are  finally  in  a  position  to  send  out  the 
newspaper  to  our  old  subscribers,  and  have  added  new  subscribers  as  well. 

We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  since  our  last  issue.  Our  Administration 
and  Finance  Committee  has  completed  all  corporate  filings  with  federal  and 
state  agencies.  We  have  reorganized  and  enhanced  our  office  space  to 
accommodate  volunteers  and  OutWrite  staff.  We  have  secured  the  pro  bono 
assistance  of  a  prestigious  law  firm.  We  have  initiated  a  payment  plan  for 
retiring  our  back  debt.  As  of  this  writing,  we  have  $30,600  in  the  bank,  which 
is  earmarked  for  expenses  for  projects  of  the  Bromfield  Street  Educational 
Foundation  (BSEF)  and  for  general  operating  costs. 

Other  work  moves  forward.  In  the  last  six  months  our  Development 
Committee  has  raised  over  $35,000  from  major  donors,  grants,  direct  mail  and 
contributors  inspired  to  give  by  our  March  on  Washington  issue.  The  committee 
has  an  ambitious  plan  to  raise  almost  $20,000  more  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Prisoner  Project,  a  nationally  recognized  resource  program  for  gay  and 
lesbian  prisoners,  continues  its  work,  and  is  the  recent  recipient  of  two  grants  to 
keep  it  going.  GCN  Off  The  Page  sponsored  a  well  attended  community  forum 
in  June  which  addressed  progressive  queers’  response  to  the  national  debate  on 
military  service.  And  OutWrite  ’93,  the  largest  and  most  successful  queer  writers 
conference  ever,  has  been  produced  by  a  tiny  but  talented  staff  and  a  large 
group  of  committed  volunteers. 

With  this  edition  of  GCN  we  preview  our  new  visual  format.  Its  content 
provides  a  glimpse  of  our  goals  for  the  new  GCN;  politically  progressive  analysis, 
commentary  and  cultural  reflections  on  queer  life.  Our  plan  is  to  resume 
publication  on  a  monthly  basis  for  the  first  six  months  of  1994,  and  then  semi¬ 
monthly  after  that. 

As  we  have  in  the  past,  we  invite  you  now  to  become  direcdy  involved  in 
the  development,  health  and  stability  of  GCN  and  of  the  Bromfield  Street 
Educational  Foundation.  You  can  do  that  by  becoming  a  writer,  a  volunteer, 
a  donor,  an  advertiser,  and  of  course,  a  subscriber. 

Yes,  Gay  Community  News  is  back!  But  it  will  only  be  back  for  good  with  your 
continued  financial  support. 

The  Board  and  Volunteers  of  BSEF 
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EAR  READERS, 


When  GCN  stopped  publishing  last  July,  the  GCN  Prisoner  Project  was  left  in  limbo.  Prisoner  readers 
of  the  paper  didn’t  know  we  had  stopped  publishing,  and  30-50  of  them  continued  to  write  to  us  each 
week.  Since  then,  GCN  volunteer  Chuck  Dalterio  has  come  in  to  the  office  every  week  to  answer  these 
letters  and  send  prisoners  resource  and  referral  lists. 

For  those  who  don’t  know  its  history.  The  lesbian  and  Gay  Prisoner  Project  of  GCN  has  been  an  attempt 
to  widen  the  context  in  which  gay/lesbian  liberation  is  seen.  Participants  in  the  Prisoner  Project,  whether 
prisoners  or  people  on  the  outside,  believe  there  is  a  connection  between  societal  forces  that  incarcerate 
people  deemed  “criminals"  and  that  criminalize  behavior  deemed  to  be  unacceptable. 

The  Prisoner  Project  has  served  to  link  gay  and  lesbian  prisoners  with  the  wider  community  through  letters 
to  the  editor  in  GCN,  prison  news  coverage,  penpal  ads,  a  column  about  prison  issues,  and  informational 
packets  sent  to  prisoners. 

In  addition,  the  project  has  aimed  to  challenge  the  prison  system’s  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  censorship  of  gay  and  lesbian  literature,  visitation  by  lesbian  and  gay  partners  of  people 
in  prison,  HIV  treatment  and  policies,  and  discrimination  based  on  sexual  orientation. 

lin  1988,  GCN  was  the  first  national  newspaper  to  take  an  in-depth  look  at  AIDS  in  prison. 

W’e  plan  to  continue  our  work,  and  to  publish  an  anthology  of  letters  the  Project  has  received 
from  prisoners;  they  are  the  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  Project’s  value. 

For  the  past  year,  only  a  handf  ul  of  people  have  been  involved  in  the  Project  We  urgently  need  your  help! 
Anyone  interested  should  contact  Chuck  at  the  GCN  office  (617-426-4469)  and/or  come  to  an  often 
planning  meeting  that  will  be  held  later  this  fall.  Thanks!!! 

The  lesbian  and  Gay  Prisoner  Project 
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LESBIAN  AND  GAY  PARENTING: 
WHAT'S  AT  STAKE? 


Helen  Cooksey,  MD  (left)  and  her  partner  Susan  Love,  MD,  with  their  attorney  Katherine  Triantafillou 
at  a  rally  after  winning  their  adoption  suit.  Photo:  Ellen  Shub 


By  Nancy  D.  Polikoff 

On  September  7,  1993,  Sharon 
Bottoms  lost  custody  of  her  two- 
vear-old  son  to  her  own  mother. 
A  Virginia  judge  found  that  her  sex¬ 
ual  relationship  with  her  lover  was 
immoral  and  rendered  her  an  unfit 
parent.  On  September  10,  1993,  a  Massachusetts 
court  permitted  Susan  Love  and  Helen  Cooksey, 
an  openly  lesbian  couple,  to  jointly  adopt  Love’s 
biological  child,  whom  they  had  been  raising  as  a 
child  with  two  mothers  from  birth.  The  court  found 
that  Cooksey  and  Love  had  created  “a  warm  and 
stable  environment  which  is  supportive  of  [the 
child’s]  growth  and  over-all  well  being.” 

The  contrast  between  the  views  of  these  two  courts 
is  dramatic  but  not  surprising.  For  more  than  20 
years,  openly  gay  and  lesbian  parents  have  faced 
challenges  to  their  parenting  that  have  been 
resolved  differently  depending  largely  on  where 
they  happen  to  live.  Each  state  determines  its  own 
standards  for  custody,  visitation  and  adoption,  and 
what  is  unthinkable  in  one  state  (New  Hampshire 
has  a  statute  barring  lesbians  and  gay  men  from 
adopting)  is  barely  notable  in  another.  (Alaska 
was  the  first  state  to  permit  second-parent  adoption 
and  does  not  permit  trial  judges  in  custody  cases 
to  assume  that  children  will  be  harmed  by  being 
raised  by  their  lesbian  mothers) . 

There  is  nothing  particularly  unusual  about  the 
Bottoms  case,  except  that  it  has  garnered  unprec¬ 
edented  media  attention.  Reported  cases  in  which 
grandparents  have  won  custody  from  openly  les¬ 
bian  mothers  go  back  at  least  20  years,  and  cases 
in  which  lesbian  and  gay  parents  lose  custody  or 
have  severe  restrictions  placed  on  their  visitation 
are  common.  In  a  1992  South  Dakota  case,  the 
appeals  court  found  that  the  trial  judge  had  not 
gone  far  enough  to  restrict  a  lesbian  mother’s 
contact  with  her  children  because  the  only  restric¬ 
tion  on  her  visitation  was  that  she  have  no 
“unrelated  female  or  homosexual  male”  present 
during  her  visits.  It  strongly  suggested  that  any 
overnight  visitation  would  be  unwise.  One  judge 
wrote  that  “until  such  time  as  she  can  establish, 
after  years  of  therapy  and  demonstrated  conduct, 
that  she  is  no  longer  a  lesbian  living  a  life  of 
abomination  (see  Leviticus  18:22),  she  should  be 
totally  estopped  from  contaminating  these  child¬ 
ren.”  In  July  of  this  year,  an  Alabama  father  lost 
custody  of  his  daughter  in  part  because  of  his  HIV- 
positive  status  and  his  “gay  lifestyle.” 

The  striking  victories  for  gay  and  lesbian  parents 
have  come  primarily  in  cases  like  Cooksey  and 
Love’s.  Courts  in  1 1  states,  including  the  highest 
courst  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  have 
approved  second-parent  or  joint  adoptions  for 
lesbian  or  gay  couples.  This  has  meant  that  children 


being  raised  by  two  lesbian  or  gay  parents  can  have 
both  parents  legally  recognized.  Most  of  the  children 
in  these  cases  have  been  born  to  one  mother  using 
alternative  insemination,  but  some  have  been 
previously  adopted,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1992,  a  judge  approved  a  second-parent  adop¬ 
tion  for  a  gay  couple  whose  child  was  born 
through  use  of  a  surrogate  mother  who  agreed 
to  the  surrender  of  her  parental  rights. 

Although  these  decisions  imply  acceptance  of  gay 
and  lesbian  parenting,  most  of  the  second-parent 
adoption  cases  have  been  brought  following  “test 
case”  criteria  that  maximize  the  likelihood  of  judi¬ 
cial  acceptance.  The  couples  usually  have  had  long¬ 
term  monogamous  relationships;  they  are 
economically  stable;  there  is  often  direct  economic 
benefit  to  the  child  of  granting  the  adoption,  such 
as  the  availability  of  health  insurance  benefits  or,  as 
in  Cooksey  and  Love’s  case,  access  to  the  non- 
biological  mother’s  family  trust  fund.  Also,  in  these 
cases  there  is  no  heterosexual  parent  or  family 
member  challenging  custody,  so  the  child  will  be 
raised  in  the  lesbian  or  gay  home  regardless  of  the 
judge’s  decision.  No  one  has  tried  to  obtain  a 
second-parent  adoption  in  a  state  like  Virginia, 
whose  rule  that  a  lesbian  or  gay  parent  living  with 
a  lover  is  unfit  raises  the  possibility  that  upon  bring¬ 
ing  the  adoption  petition  to  court,  a  state  agency 
might  intervene  and  attempt  to  remove  the  child 
from  the  home  altogether. 


In  cases  where  there  is  a  challenge  to  custody  by  a 
heterosexual  parent  or  family  member,  “test  case” 
conditions  rarely  exist,  and  the  picture  looks  no 
better  than  it  did  20  years  ago.  In  most  courts, 
the  gay  or  lesbian  parent  is  at  a  strong  disadvantage. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  only  jurisdiction 
with  a  statute  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  orientation  in  custody  determina¬ 
tions,1  and  only  a  small  minority  of  states  have  clear 
appellate  court  decisions  protecting  lesbian  and 
gay  parents  from  the  most  blatantly  homophobic 
reasoning  of  trial  court  judges.  Most  states  have 
bad  case  law  or  no  case  law,  leaving  lesbian  and 
gay  parents  vulnerable  to  the  potential  bias  of  indi¬ 
vidual  judges,  who  can  often  state  reasons  other 
than  sexual  orientation  to  deny  custody  to  a  gay 
or  lesbian  parent,  even  if  homophobia  has  guided 
the  judge’s  determination. 

Although  the  cutting  edge  legal  issues  raised  by 
alternative  insemination,  surrogacy  and  second- 
parent  adoptions  have  captivated  the  interest  of 
gay  and  lesbian  legal  advocates,  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  involving  gay  and  lesbian  parenting  still 
concern  custody  and  visitation  rights  of  children 
born  as  a  result  of  heterosexual  relationships. 
These  cases  rarely  receive  in-depth  media  cover¬ 
age,  either  in  the  mainstream  press  or  in  gay  and 
lesbian  publications.  A  convergence  of  several 
factors  produced  extraordinary  media  interest  in 
Continues  on  page  14 
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THE  LOST  LANGUAGE  OF  DESIRE: 

Why  Gay  Men  Can’t  Realty  Talk  About  Sex 
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By  Michael  Bronski 

ay  men  are  accused  of  a  lot  of 
failings  in  our  culture  but  the  inabil¬ 
ity  to  talk  about  sex  has  never  been 
one  of  them.  I  mean,  after  all,  gay 
men  talk  about  sex.  It’s  something 
we  do.  We  do  it  well.  We  do  it  a  lot. 
But  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  our 
sexual  talk  is  simply  an  attempt  to  avoid  really 
talking  about  sex. 

1  first  thought  seriously  about  gay  men’s  inability  to 
discuss  sex  after  I  presented  a  piece  I  had  written 
called  “Death,  AIDS  and  the  Transfiguration  of 
Grief:  Thoughts  on  the  Sexualization  of  Mourn¬ 
ing,”  at  a  Creating  Change  Conference.  The  piece 
raised  the  physical  connections  between  sex  and 
grief,  my  sexual  fantasies  about  my  ex-lover,  Jim, 
who  had  recendy  died  of  AIDS,  and  how  I  had 
discovered  that,  for  me,  sexual  fantasy  and  activity 
had  become  inextricably  intertwined  with  the  mi¬ 
asma  of  death  and  grief  that  surrounds  me.  I  began 
the  piece  with  a  description  of  my  jerking-off  on 
Jim’s  brass  lied  a  few  hours  after  he  had  died — an 
image  which,  though  shocking,  conveyed  both  the 
visceral  and  emotional  sense  of  my  ideas.  During 
discussion,  I  asked  how  many  men  were  willing  to 
tell  us,  as  a  group,  what  they  thought  about  while 
they  were  jerking-off?  Only  a  few  hands  were  raised 
and  when  the  brave  men  spoke,  die  results  were 
amazing:  almost  all  of  their  private,  indmate, 
personal  masturbatory  fantasies  sounded  like  a 
tired  scenario  from  a  porn  film  or  a  dog-eared 
copy  of  Honcho. 

What  I  could  never  figure  out  was  if  these  men 
were  masking  their  real  thoughts  with  shop-worn, 
store-bought  erode  fantasies  or  —  a  more  frighten¬ 
ing  thought  —  were  these  mundane,  processed 
images  and  actions  really  their  fantasy  lives? 
If  either  were  correct,  what  does  it  tell  us  about 
gay  male  culture,  about  our  lives? 

The  apparent  ease  with  which  gay  men  can  talk 
sex  —  probably  better  than  any  other  cultural 
group  —  emanates  from  a  desire  for  self-expres¬ 
sion,  a  need  for  public  space  and  an  urge  to  be 
socially  rebellious.  In  a  culture  that  tells  us  that  our 
sexual  lives  and  feelings  are  bad  or  non-existent, 
gay  male  talk  about  sex  is  a  form  of  survival. 
The  ardculadon  of  sexual  desires  —  “I  want  to 
suck  your  cock,”  one  man  says  to  another  in  a  bar 

—  is  the  first  step  to  action  and  sausfacdon.  The 
ardculadon  and  gesuculadon  of  gay  male  sex  in 
public  —  queers  talking  loudly  on  the  street,  sex  in 
restrooms  or  bushes,  the  leather  queen  or  the  clone 

—  are  all  a  reclamation  of  a  public  space  that  we 
would  be  denied.  In  the  broader  scheme  of  things 
each  of  these  actions  are  a  form  of  social  and  sexual 
protest,  an  attempt  to  break  down  the  social 
boundaries  of  “private”  and  “public"  that  have  en¬ 
forced  silence  and  shame  for  so  many  for  so  long. 

<s> 


The  problem  is  that  we  have  begun  to  see  these 
actions  and  effects  as  ends  in  themselves.  Cay  men 
have  learned  to  talk  sex  by  emulating  the  bravado  of 
straight  male  locker-room  talk  and  mixing  that  with 
the  rhetoric,  conventions,  language  and  images  of 
commercialized  pornography.  By  adopting  this 
ready-made  set  of  attitudes,  words,  phrases,  pos¬ 
tures  and  desires  —  a  one-size-fits-all  notion  of 
sexuality  —  gay  men  can  talk  sex  all  they  want 
without  ever  revealing  anything  about  themselves. 

The  Pornographic  Imagination 

Cher  the  past  40  years,  pornography  has  played 
an  important  part  in  gay  male  culture.  For  many 
gay  men,  soft-core  and  hard-core  porn  was  one 
way  to  validate  sexual  desires.  Whether  it  was  a 
painting  by  George  Quaintance  in  the  Physique 
Pictorial  of  the  1950s;  the  famed  Song  of  the  Loon  by 
Richard  Amory  in  the  1960s;  or  the  newest  Falcon 
video  of  last  week,  pom  has  not  only  gotten  us 
hard  but  also  showed  us  new  possibilities;  it  inci¬ 
ted  as  well  as  instructed. 

But  pom  has  also  had  a  deeply  destructive  effect  on 
gay  male  sexuality.  The  increasing  commercializa¬ 
tion  of  pom  over  the  decades  —  Physique  Pictorial 
gave  way  to  Mandate  and  Honcho,  8mm  pom  loops 
gave  way  to  assembly  line  productions  of  Falcon 
and  Bijou  Studios  —  left  us  with  a  pom  world  of 
homogenized,  mass-produced  images  that  have 
little  emotional  or  sexual  resonance.  Sure,  models 
are  well  built  (in  a  distinedy  ’80/ ’90s  sense),  and 
they  have  big  dicks  and  fashionable  haircuts,  but 
they  have  litde  connection  with  real  life.  They  are 
commodities  like  new  cars,  expensive  shoes  or 
Donna  Karan  fashions.  It  is  no  surprise  that  the 
men  who  appeared  in  the  Bruce  Weber  photos  for 
Calvin  Klein  advertisements  have  become  a  basic 


mold  for  porn  stars:  Calvin  Klein  is  selling  clothes, 
pornography  is  selling  sex.  Even  their  made-up, 
generic  names  ring  of  marketing:  Corey,  Scott, 
Lance,  Rod,  Casey,  Erik,  Rob,  Mitch,  Ty,  Alex. 
The  International  Male  meets  the  Marlboro  Man 
meets  Escape  meets  whatever  is  selling  this 
month. 

The  commercialization  and  codification  of  gay 
male  sexual  fantasy  is  a  powerful  social  force. 
As  with  all  merchandising  “the  market”  has  rules 
and  parameters;  it  stipulates  what  is  “hot”  and  what 
is  not.  It  sets  standards  and  it  promotes  what  sells. 
The  problem  is  that  our  general  culture  is  so 
homophobic  that  none  of  us  is  encouraged  to 
cultivate,  stimulate  or  act  upon  our  own  incredi¬ 
ble  wealdi  of  sexual  fantasies.  In  such  a  context, 
the  fantasy  factory  of  porn  rushes  in  to  fill  a 
vacuum  created  by  fear,  ignorance  and  lack  of 
encouragement.  I  don’t  mean  to  imply  that  por¬ 
nography  has  completely  stolen  our  inner  erotic 
resources.  Libidinous  minds  are  always  working, 
spurred  on  by  some  man  on  line  in  the  supermar¬ 
ket,  a  photograph  of  a  shirjless  Missouri  flood 
worker  in  Time  magazine  or  the  fleeting 
remembrance  of  a  trick  from  12  years  ago. 
But  pornography  has  made  it  far  easier  to  rely  on 
pre-packaged  and  commercially  viable  images. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  sexual  images  but  of  sexual 
language  as  well.  Most  gay  men  have  a  story  of  go¬ 
ing  home  with  someone  who,  once  sex  began, 
fell  into  pomo-talk:  “Yeah,  take  that  big  dick”; 
“bite  those  tits”:  “Yeah,  that’s  right,  suck  it,  yeah.” 
The  frightening  thing  is  that  this  happens  far 
more  often  than  people  will  admit.  An  intimate, 
personal  language  of  passion  and  desire  and  phy- 
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HAVE  WE  FORGOTTEN  ABOUT  AIDS? 


By  Robert  Vazquez-Pacheco 

indsight,  I  know,  is  both  a  blessing 
and  a  curse.  Kicking  in  only  after  an 
experience  is  over,  it  can  flood  us 
with  both  convenient  analyses  and 
impressions,  normally  unavailable 
to  us.  Sometimes  it’s  good  stuff, 
sometimes  not  so  good.  I  found  this  happening 
to  me  with  the  ’93  March  on  Washington.  The 
march  clearly  exposed  some  of  the  problems  and 
issues  currently  present  in  the  lesbian  and  gay 
communities.  If  also  pointed  to  a  larger  issue,  one 
literally  “of  life  or  death”  for  some:  the  lessening 
emphasis  on  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

This  June  in  New  York  City,  I  spoke  with  one 
of  the  people  of  color  on  the  march’s  steering/ 
organizing  committee.  My  sense,  I  told  him,  was 
that  few  people  of  color  served  as  speakers. 
He  assured  me  I  was  wrong.  Despite  our  differ¬ 
ing  perceptions,  one  thing  was  clear:  Although 
there  may  have  been  “visible  representation”  on 
the  stage,  it  did  not  extend  to  the  marchers.  It  was 
painfully  obvious  that  this  march  was  a  white  one, 
showing  clearly  where  the  economic  and  conse¬ 
quently  political  power  exists  in  the  lesbian  and 
gay  communities. 

That  political  power  consequently  helped  to 
define  issues  and  construct  political  agendas  that 
emerged  during  and  after  the  march.  This  was 
further  complicated  by  hostile  forces  beyond  our 
community — the  mainstream  media,  politicians, 
the  Right — who  set  out  public  political  agenda 
items  (e.g.  gay  men  and  lesbians  in  the  military,  the 
Colorado  Boycott)  that  are  not  necessarily  from 
within  our  communities . 

Embracingthe  Military 

The  march’s  focus  on  gay  men  and  lesbians  in 
the  military  proved  problematic  for  many  partici¬ 
pants.  When  I  think  of  the  US  military,  I  reflect  on 
a  legacy  of  abuse,  militarism  and  imperialism: 
the  treatment  of  indigenous  people  in  this  country, 
the  internment  of  Japanese  Americans,  the  unre¬ 
stricted  invasions  of  Latin  American  nations,  the 
demonization  of  men  of  color  in  power  in  other 
countries.  Yet  at  the  march  the  issue  was  not  the 
US  military  or  its  history  but  the  “right”  of  gay 
men  and  lesbians  to  exist  within  it,  to  embrace 
this  military  establishment  To  discuss  the  role  of 
gay  men  and  lesbians  in  the  military  without 
discussing  the  role  of  the  military  makes  no  sense. 
Yet  the  issue  of  gay  men  in  the  military  (lesbians 
usually  were  an  afterthought)  dominated  all  public 
discourse  during  the  march  and  for  many  weeks 
to  come,  to  the  near  exclusion  of  other  concerns. 

What  was  not  striking  for  me  was  the  absence  of 
AIDS  in  the  march.  This  is  difficult  to  explain.  Yes, 
we  had  a  variety  of  HIV/ AIDS  organizations  march¬ 
ing  there.  Yes,  the  Quilt  was  there  evoking  its  mixed 
emotions.  Yes,  Larry  Kramer  and  Reggie  Williams 


spoke.  And  yes,  ACT  UP  had  its  “rhumba  round 
the  Capitol.  ”  And  yet  for  all  this  apparent  visibility, 
I  felt  there  to  be  no  urgency  or  anger,  none  of 
the  strong  emotions  I  associate  with  this  epidemic. 
Has  AIDS  just  become  part  of  the  daily  landscape 
of  the  lesbian  and  gay  communities,  strewn  with 
the  likes  of  the  Colorado  Boycott,  the  Cindy 
Crawford/k.d.  lang  spread  in  Vanity  Fair,  rumors 
about  Whitney’s  sexuality,  phone  sex  ads  and 
Absolut  vodka? 

When  I  look  at  the  statistics,  I  see  that  the  largest 
number  of  AIDS-related  deaths  occur  in  the  gay 
male  communities.  Gay  and  bisexual  men  of  all 
ethnicities  have  always  held  that  dubious  honor. 
More  of  us  are  infected.  More  of  us  have  AIDS  and 
more  of  us  have  died.  Despite  the  “changing  face  of 
AIDS,”  gay  men  remain  the  hardest  hit.  Combine 
this  with  the  number  of  women — particularly  of 
color — who  are  increasingly  infected  with  HIV, 
and  I  become  hard  pressed  to  muster  interest  in 
Tracey  Thome  or  Joe  Steffans’  career  choices. 
The  most  I  can  do  is  wonder  about  their  HIV-status 
and  whether  they  are  practicing  safer  sex. 

AIDS  to  the  Back  Burner? 

Why  has  AIDS  moved  to  the  back  burner?  Is  it  that 
we  can  only  deal  with  so  much  rage  and  pain  and 
loss  before  we  shut  down?  Perhaps,  except  that  the 
pain  and  loss  and  rage  don’t  lessen.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  seem  to  increase,  constantly.  Psychic 
burnout  is  real  within  our  communities.  This 
epidemic  has  taken  its  toll  in  more  than  just  lives. 
How  do  we,  as  affected  and  infected  communities, 
keep  going?  This  makes  me  wonder  about  revolu¬ 
tionaries  and  resistance  fighters.  Do  they  stop  fight¬ 
ing  even  though  the  opposition  may  be  entrenched? 
I  don’t  think  so;  they  spend  lifetimes  fighting  for 
change.  Are  there  other  issues  more  pressing  for 
gay  men  or  lesbians  to  be  working  on?  I  am  chal¬ 
lenged  to  find  something  as  universal  or  more 
directly  life-threatening.  To  people  who  claim  this 
focus  is  too  narrow,  I  say  AIDS  serves  as  a  spotlight 
on  sexism,  racism,  homophobia,  classism  and 
so  on.  One  cannot  work  in  AIDS  and  not  deal 
with  these  issues. 

Another  question:  Are  we  jaded?  Has  living  with 
AIDS  become  no  big  deal?  Has  AIDS  had  its  “15 
minutes?”  We’re  over  it.  Goodbye.  Click.  Dial 
tone.  Is  our  collective  attention  span  that  short, 
even  in  the  face  of  something  life-threatening? 
I  have  known  I’m  HIV-positive  since  1988.  I  have 
watched  countless  men  I’ve  known  make  the 
journey  from  HIV  negative  to  HIV  positive  to  PWA 
to  death.  Can  mere  numbers  induce  indifference? 
I  question  whether  I  am  demanding  too  much. 
Am  I  too  invested  to  understand  the  complexities 
of  our  lives?  Or  perhaps  too  self-absorbed  to 
be  tolerant  of  other  crises?  Living  out  my  Puerto 
Rican  Cassandra  fantasy? 


Am  I  turning  into  Larry  Kramer? 

If  I  were  cynical  enough,  I  could  propose  a  reason 
for  this  shift  in  collective  focus.  If,  in  fact,  confront¬ 
ing  AIDS  forces  people  to  deal  with  those  pesky 
“other”  issues,  then  those  in  power  might  very  well 
want  us  to  focus  on  issues  that  don’t  directly  ques¬ 
tion  power  and  access  within  our  communities. 
It  is  easier  to  deal  with  an  external  historic  enemy 
(straight  people  denying  gay  men  and  lesbians  their 
rights)  than  to  deal  with  internal  issues  (like  safer 
sex  information  for  lesbians  that  denies  the  politi¬ 
cally  incorrect  reality  of  lesbians  having  sex  with 
men,  or  actually  addressing  the  needs  of  gay  men 
of  color  by  allowing  them  to  define  their  agenda 
instead  of  defining  it  for  them) .  What  easier  way 
to  stay  in  power  than  to  keep  everyone  distracted? 
But  that  is  too  cynical  and  paranoid,  even  for  me. 

This  is  my  twelfth  year  in  the  AIDS  epidemic. 
It  started  for  me  in  1982  when  my  lover  told  me  he 
had  KS.  I  started  by  “acting  up”  in  hospitals  when 
nurses  refused  to  touch  him  or  hospital  aides  refused 
to  clean  his  room  or  left  his  food  tray  on  the  floor 
outside  of  his  room. 

It  started  when  we  thought  we  were  all  at  risk  and 
we  were  all  scared.  Yes,  things  have  changed,  if  only 
amid  an  assumption  that  things  are  much  better 
now.  That  the  work  is  easier.  We  now  have  a  presi¬ 
dent  who  has  publicly  talked  about  the  epidemic. 
We  have  an  AIDS  czar.  We  have  AIDS  organizations, 
founded  by  white  gay  men,  that  have  become 
bureaucratic  institutions.  We  have  red  ribbons. 
We  have  a  generation  of  young  men  who  only 
know  safer  sex  even  though  seroconversion  rates 
soar  within  the  gay  men  of  color  and  younger 
gay  male  communities.  There  are  still  questions 
about  whether  lesbians  are  at  risk.  Safer  sex  is  still 
considered  optional.  The  granddaddy  of  treat¬ 
ments,  AZT  is  called  into  question. 

Redefining  Private  and  Political 

Am  I  asking  us  to  become  single  issue?  How  could 
I?  This  epidemic  touches  me  in  too  many  areas  to 
name,  too  many  areas  to  separate  out  individually. 
I  am  an  HIV-positive,  gay,  dark-skinned  Puerto 
Rican  man  from  a  working  class  family.  This  is  the 
place  of  strength  from  which  I  work.  No  other 
occurrence  in  modem  times  has  so  profoundly 
affected  the  way  I  live  today,  the  way  we  live  today. 
AIDS  has  altered  how  we  connect  on  the  most 
intimate  of  levels.  It  has  redefined  the  actions  and 
behaviors  we  thought  both  private  and  political. 
Until  we  all  commit  to  ending  this  epidemic  and 
addressing  oppressions  that  plague  us,  we  cannot 
hope  to  enjoy  our  civil  rights. 

What  good  are  civil  rights  if  you’re  dead? 

Robert  Vazquez-Pacheco  is  an  HIV-positive,  gay, 
Puerto  Rican  uniter /poet  living  in  Philadelphia. 
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RACE,  SEXUALITY  AND  THE 

New  York  City’s  Curriculum 

By  NTanya  Lee, 

Don  Murphy  and  Juliet  Ucelli 


RIGHT: 


•WJJA& 


n  New  York  City  during  the  recent 
organizing  over  Children  of  the  Rain¬ 
bow  (COR), the  multicultural  teach 
ers’  guide,  a  rightwing  strategy, 
following  the  Oregon  and  Color¬ 
ado  anti-gay  campaigns,  successfully 
targeted  lesbians  and  gay  men  as  a  weak  link  in  the 
progressive  coalition.  The  attack  on  gay-positive 
curricula  had  considerable  success  in  dividing 
those  calling  for  multicultural  education  and  pro¬ 
gressive  school  reform.  Distinctively,  in  New  York 
City  the  Right  succeeded  in  mobilizing  a  multi¬ 
racial  and  multi-ethnic  coalition  of  public  school 
parents  against  the  COR  teachers’  guide.  The 
organizing  base  of  this  alliance  included  the 
Catholic  Church,  white  conservatives,  a  local  affili¬ 
ate  of  Pat  Robertson’s  Christian  Coalition  (Con¬ 
cerned  Parents  for  Educational  Accountability), 
Latino  Pentecostals  and  Evangelicals  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent.  Black  politicians  and  clergy.  Here  in 
New  York  City,  the  Right’s  strategy  was  to  exacer¬ 
bate  already  existing  (although  socially  constructed) 
divisions — between  (white)  lesbians  and  gays  and 
(straight)  people  of  color,  between  nationalist  Black 
and  Latino  activists  and  direct  action  lesbian  and 
gay  activists.  In  order  to  build  new  alliances,  our 
organizing  had  to  consciously  take  up  and  subvert 
the  idea  that  “gays  and  lesbians”  and  “working  class/ 
people  of  color”  are  mutually  exclusive  categories. 

Whose  Kids/Our  Kids 

Conservative  and  right-wing  organizers  in  the  city 
understood  that  the  children  of  Black  and  Latino 
parents  form  the  majority  of  public  school  students, 
stuck  in  public  schools  that  are,  in  varying  degrees, 
racist  and  failing  to  educate  children.  The  Right 
successfully  mobilized  these  parents  by  directly 
addressing  this  profound  crisis  in  public  school¬ 
ing — a  crisis  most  parents  feel  powerless  to  change, 
and  by  articulating  a  vision  of  schooling  that  reso¬ 
nated  with  many  parents’  (common  sense)  values 
and  ideas  about  what  schools  should  be.  While 
playing  on  widespread  heterosexism,  the  Right’s 
claims  that  Chancellor  Joseph  Fernandez’s  “liberal 
social  agenda”  was  responsible  for  the  failures  of 
the  city’s  public  school  system  spoke  to  working 
class  parents  in  a  way  many  middle  class  progressives 
and  proponents  of  Children  of  the  Rainbow  did  not 
understand.  The  Right  cited  “violence,”  Tack  of 
discipline,”  declining  math  and  reading  scores 
and  lack  of  teacher  morale.  They  demanded  a 
return  “back  to  basics,”  to  the  “three  Rs,"  “discipline,” 
“moral  values,”  support  for  "traditional  families” 
and  parent  control  over  the  content  of  their 
children’s  education — a  demand  long  supported 
bv  Asian,  Latino  and  Black  activists  and  directed  at 
the  Central  Board  of  Education.  In  a  system  dis- 
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mally  failing  public  school  children  and  parents 
of  color,  the  slogan  advanced  by  the  Right  that 
“Johnny  can’t  read,  write,  or  do  math,  but  he  knows 
how  to  use  a  condom”  captured  the  public  imagina¬ 
tion  of  many  parents  and  moved  them  to  political 
action. 

The  Right  Goes  on  the  Offensive: 

Children  of  die  Rainbow 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  1992-1993  school 
year,  the  first  draft  of  Children  of  the  Rainbow  was 
leaked  to  the  media.  Maiy  Cummins  raised  the 
battle  cry,  attacking  COR  and  the  new  K-6  HIV/ 
AIDS  curriculum  in  a  letter  to  parents  and  com¬ 
munity  school  boards  across  the  city: 

We  will  not  accept  two  people  of  the  same  sex  engaged  in 
deviant  sex  practices  as  “family.  ”...  The  victims  of  this 
AIDS  scourge  are  homosexuals,  bi-sexuals,  intravenous 
drug  users  of illicit  drugs  and  the  innocent  people  they  infect 
by  exposing  them  to  their  tainted  blood  and  other  body 
fluids.  In  the  fourth  grade  the  Chancellor  would  demon¬ 
strate  to  pupils  how  to  use  condoms  and  creams  and  refers 
to  anal  sex ....  He  would  teach  our  kids  that  sodomy  is 
acceptable  but  virginity  is  something  weird. 


trayed  COR  as  the  “gay  sex”  curriculum,  progres¬ 
sives  were  forced  to  respond  to  mass  misinforma¬ 
tion,  anti-sex  moralizing,  rampant  gay-bashing 
and  unspoken  fears  of  unleashed  “homosexual 
perversions.”  Creating  a  broad  progressive  alliance 
against  the  Right  required  confronting  local  and 
national  histories  of  the  movements  against  racism, 
sexism,  heterosexism  and  class  oppression  as  well 
as  the  complexity  of  the  politics  of  identity  and 
representation  in  the  1990s. 

Primary  among  the  divisions  we  had  to  confront 
was  the  “white  gays  vs.  parents  of  color”  dichotomy 
that  was  evolving  in  the  struggle  around  COR 
Initial  responses  of  pro-COi?  constituen¬ 
cies  included  an  “inside”  lobbying  strategy  of 
pressuring  Board  of  Education  officials  and  politi¬ 
cians  to  stand  by  the  teachers’  guide,  and  an 
“outside”  strategy  of  protest  and  demonstrations. 
Suppor-ters  mobilized  for  local  school  board  hear¬ 
ings  at  which  the  curriculum  was  discussed. 
Unfortunate-ly,  these  initial  responses  too  often 
took  the  form  of  young,  white  lesbians  and  gay 
men,  many  of  whom  were  not  parents,  yelling  at 
working  class  parents,  especially  Latinos  and  Afri¬ 
can  Americans. 


Johnny  can  tread,  write,  or  do  math, 
but  he  knows  how  to  use  a  condom. 


The  Right  stepped  up  the  attack  by  producing 
a  video,  Why  Parents  Should  Object  to  COR  and  dis¬ 
tributed  it  to  parent  association  meetings,  local 
churches  and  community  organizations  in  African 
American,  Latino  and  white  communities,  and  a 
public  image  of  CO/?  was  created  as  a  400  page  how¬ 
to  curriculum  on  anal  sex  and  homosexuality  for 
first  graders. 

I  was  talking  to  a  mother  with  kids  in  public  school,  a  recent 
refugee  from  Guatemala  who  attends  the  same  church  as 
my  wife.  We  were  agreeing  that  if  kids  could  get  more 
individualized  attention,  there  wouldn't  have  to  be  so 
much  special  education.  And  then  she  said  “But  the  Board 
of  Ed  doesn ’t  care  about  that.  All  they  care  about  is  this 
Rainbow  curriculum.  They  want  to  teach  our  children 
about  anal  sex  in  first  grade. 

— From  a  teacher  in  Mary  Cummins’ district 

The  Right  was  organizing  at  the  grassroots,  and 
hundreds  of  parents  were  mobilized  for  local  school 
board  hearings  (boards  could  accept  or  reject  the 
guide  and  offer  alternatives),  sometimes  bussed  in 
from  local  churches. 

White  Gays  vs.  Parents  of  Color 

In  the  face  of  a  multiracial  coalition  which  por- 


ImsI  night,  at  the  Central  Board,  Black 
parents  were  yelling  “white  faggots  ”  at 
A  (IT  UP  members,  and  ACT  UP  men 
were  yelling  back  “Black  racists.  ”  It  was 
one  of  the  most  depressing  spectacles  I’ve 
ever  seen.  — From  a  white  gay  man 

We’ve  been  fighting  for  multicultural  education  for  all 
these  years  and  haven ’t  gotten  shit,  and  here  come  these 
rich  gay  white  boys  and  their  friends  in  the  liberal  elite, 
gettingwhat  they  want  while  we  re  still  at  the  back  of  the  bus. 
— From  a  Black,  heterosexual  woman 

The  COR  guide  was  represented,  especially  by 
white  working  class  parents,  as  the  product  of 
behind-the-scenes  manipulation  by  powerful, 
wealthy  gay  advocates.  This  was  echoed  by  many  of 
the  nationalist  elements  in  the  Black  community 
in  discussions  about  building  a  progressive  alliance 
against  the  Right’s  attack.  Many  conservative  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  guide  saw  the  struggle  as  one  between 
parents  in  the  “outer  boroughs”  and  a  distant, 
bureaucratic  liberal  elite — portraying  working  class 
parents  in  Staten  Island,  Queens,  the  Bronx  and 
Brooklyn  as  victims  of  Manhattan  multiculturalism. 
The  process  by  which  COR  was  created  and  dis¬ 
seminated — most  parents  and  local  communities 
had  no  role  in  its  planning  or  implementation — 
made  it  easier  for  conservatives  to  represent  it  in  this 
way,  but  progressives  could  not  deny  that  the  guide 
had  been  developed  without  grassroots  support. 

Continues  on  page  15 
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BLACKS  AND  GAYS: 

Healing  the  Great  Divide 

By  Barbara  Smith 


Hn  1993,  it  has  been  declared  that 
two  essential  aspects  of  my  identity 
are  at  war  with  one  another.  As  a 
person  of  color,  a  lesbian,  and  a 
feminist,  I’ve  spent  a  great  deal  of 
energy  refusing  to  let  others  pit  the 
various  elements  of  who  I  am  against 
each  other.  I  always  maintain  that  these  elements 
only  seem  to  be  in  opposition  in  this  particular 
time  and  place,  under  U.S.  capitalism,  whose  func¬ 
tioning  has  always  required  that  large  groups  of 
people  be  economically,  racially  and  sexually 
oppressed,  and  that  these  potentially  dissident 
groups  be  kept  divided  from  eath  other  at  all  costs. 

For  the  first  time,  however,  the  relationship 
between  the  African  American  and  gay  communi¬ 
ties  is  being  widely  debated  both  within  and  outside 
of  movement  circles,  and  surviving  as  a  Black  les¬ 
bian  or  gay  man  has  become  that  much  harder. 
Catalysts  for  this  discussion  have  been  gay  leaders’ 
cavalier  comparisons  between  lifting  the  military 
ban  and  racially  desegregating  the  armed  forces 
following  World  War  II,  and  the  decision  by  the 
NAACP  and  other  Black  civil  rights  organ  izations  to 
speak  out  in  favor  of  lesbian  and  gay  rights  and  to 
support  the  March  on  Washington.  Those  decisions 
have  met  with  protests  from  some  sectors  of  the 
Black  community  and  have  also  spurred  the  debate. 

Ironically,  the  group  of  people  who  are  least  often 
consulted  about  their  perspectives  on  this  great 
diride  are  those  who  are  most  deeply  affected  by  it 
Black  lesbian  and  gay  activists.  Contradictions  that 
we  have  been  grappling  with  for  years,  namely 
homophobia  in  the  Black  community,  racism  in  the 
gay  community,  and  the  need  for  both  communi¬ 
ties  to  work  together  as  allies  to  defeat  our  real 
enemies,  are  suddenly  on  other  people’s  minds. 
Because  Black  lesbians  and  gays  are  not  thought  of 
as  leaders  in  either  movement,  however,  this  debate 
has  been  largely  framed  by  those  who  have  frighten¬ 
ingly  little  and  inaccurate  information. 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  white  gay  community’s  own 
public  relations  campaigns,  Black  Americans  view 
the  gay  community  as  uniformly  wealthy,  highly 
privileged  and  politically  powerful,  a  group  that  has 
suffered  nothing  like  the  centuries  of  degradation 
caused  by  U.S.  racism.  Rev.  Dennis  Kuby,  a  civil 
rights  activist,  states  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times. 
“Gays  are  not  subject  to  water  hoses  and  police  dogs, 
denied  access  to  lunch  counters,  or  prevented  from 
voting.”  But  most  Blacks  have  no  idea  that  we  are 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  employment,  housing 
and  custody  of  our  children,  and  are  subject  to 
verbal  abuse,  gay  bashing,  and  death  at  the  hands 
of  homophobes.  Ruby’s  statement  also  does  not 
acknowledge  Black  lesbians  and  gays  who  have 
been  subjected  to  all  of  the  racist  abuse  he  cites. 


Because  we  are  rendered  invisible  in  both  Black  and 
gay  contexts,  it  is  that  much  easier  for  the  Black 
community  to  oppose  gay  rights  and  to  express 
homophobia  without  recognizing  that  these  attacks 
and  the  lack  of  legal  protections  affects  its  own 
members. 

The  racism  that  has  pervaded  the  mainstream  gay 
movement  only  fuels  the  perceived  divisions  be¬ 
tween  Blacks  and  gays.  Single  issue  politics,  unlike 
gay  organizing  that  is  consciously  and  strategically 
connected  to  the  overall  struggle  for  social  and 
economic  justice,  do  nothing  to  convince  Blacks 
that  gays  actually  care  about  eradicating  racial 
oppression.  At  the  very  same  time  that  some  gays 
make  blanket  comparisons  between  the  gay  move¬ 
ment  and  the  Black  civil  rights  movement,  they 
also  assume  that  Black  and  other  people  of  color 
have  won  all  our  battles  and  are  in  terrific  shape  in 
comparison  with  gays. 

In  a  December,  1992  interview  in  the  Dallas  Voice, 
lesbian  publisher  Barbara  Grier  stated:  “We  are  the 
last  minority  group  unfairly  legislated  against  in  the 
U.  S.”  Grier’s  perception  is,  of  course,  inaccurate. 
Legislation  negatively  affecting  people  of  color,  im¬ 
migrants,  disabled  people,  and  women  occurs  every 
day,  especially  when  court  decisions  that  under¬ 
mine  legal  protections  are  taken  into  account. 

In  1991,  well  before  the  relationship  between  the 
gay  community  and  the  Black  community  was  a  hot 
topic,  Andrew  Sullivan,  editor  of  The  New  Republic, 
asserted  the  following  in  The  Advocate. 

‘The  truth  is,  our  position  is  far  worse  than  that  of 
any  ethnic  minority  or  heterosexual  women.” 

Every  fundamental  civil  right  has  already  been 
granted  to  these  groups.  The  issues  that  they  discuss 
now  involve  nuances  of  affirmative  action,  compa¬ 
rable  pay  and  racial  quotas.  Gay  people,  however, 
still  live  constitutionally  in  the  South  of  the  ’50s  .... 

Sullivan’s  cynical  distortions  ignore  that  quality  of 
life  is  determined  by  much  more  than  legislation. 
Clearly,  he  also  knows  nothing  about  the  institution 
of  slavery.  Joblessness,  poverty,  racist  and  sexist 
violence,  and  the  lack  of  decent  housing,  health 
care  and  education  make  the  lives  of  many  “ethnic 
minorities”  and  “heterosexual  women”  a  living  hell. 
But  Sullivan  doesn’t  care  about  these  folks.  He  just 
wants  to  make  sure  he  gets  what  he  thinks  he 
deserves  as  a  powerful  white  male. 

Lesbians  and  gay  men  of  color  have  been  trying 
to  push  the  gay  movement  to  grasp  the  necessity 
of  anti-racist  practice  for  nigh  onto  20  years.  Except 
in  the  context  of  organizing  within  the  women’s 
movementwith  progressive  white  lesbian  feminists, 
we  haven’t  made  much  progress. 


I’m  particularly  struck  by  the  fract  that,  for  the  most 
part,  queer  theory  and  politics,  which  are  so  popu¬ 
lar,  offer  neither  substantial  anti-racist  analysis  nor 
practice.  Queer  activists’  understanding  of  how  to 
deal  with  race  is  usually  limited  to  their  including  a 
few  lesbians  or  gay  men  of  color  in  their  ranks,  who 
are  expected  to  carry  out  the  political  agenda  that 
the  white  majority  has  already  determined,  and/or 
sleeping  with  people  of  color. 

This  month  Lesbian  Avengers  from  New  York  City 
will  travel  to  several  states  in  the  Northeast  on  what 
they  are  calling  a  “Freedom  Ride.”  When  lesbiansof 
color  from  Albany,  New  York  pointed  out  that  the 
appropriation  of  this  term  is  offensive  because  the 
organization  has  no  demonstrated  involvement  in 
anti-racist  organizing  and  has  made  no  links  with 
people  of  color,  including  non-lesbians  and  gays  in 
the  communities  they  plan  to  visit.  Even  when  we 
explained  that  calling  themselves  “Freedom  Riders” 
might  negatively  affect  the  coalitions  we’ve  been 
working  to  build  with  people  of  color  in  Albany,  the 
group  kept  the  name  and  really  made  token  changes 
in  their  press  prelease. 

TheRightTargets 

CommunitiesofColor 

These  divisions  are  particularly  dangerous  at  a  time 
when  the  white  right  wing  has  actually  targeted 
people  of  color  with  their  homophobic  message.  As 
white  lesbian  activist  Suzanne  Pharr  points  out  in 
“Racist  Politics  and  Homophobia”  ( Transformation , 
July /August  1993): 

“Community  by  community,  the  religious  Right 
works  skillfully  to  divide  us  along  fissures  that 
already  exist.  It  is  as  though  they  have  a  political 
seismograph  to  locate  the  racism  and  sexism  in  the 
lesbian  and  gay  community,  the  sexism  and 
homophobia  in  communities  of  color.  While  the 
Right  is  united  by  their  racism,  sexism  and 
homophobia  in  their  goal  to  dominate  all  of  us, 
we  are  divided  by  our  own  racism,  sexism,  and 
homophobia.” 

The  Right’s  divisive  strategy  of  enlisting  the  Black 
community’s  support  for  their  homophobic  cam¬ 
paign  literally  hit  home  for  me  in  June.  A  Black 
lesbian  who  lives  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  where  I  grew 
up,  called  to  tell  me  that  a  group  of  Black  ministers 
had  placed  a  virulently  homo-phobic  article  in 
Cleveland’s  Black  newspaper,  The  Call  and  Post. 

Entitled  The  Black  Church  Position  Statement  on 
Homosexuality,”  the  ministers  condemn  “HOMO¬ 
SEXUALITY  (including  bisexual  as  well  as  gay  or 
lesbian  sexual  activity)  as  a  lifestyle  that  is  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.”  Although  they  claim 
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SOMETHING  BETTER 
ACROSS  THE  STREET: 


Excerpts  froma 

Non-Fiction 

Autobiographical 

Sociological 

Transformational 


Work  of  Fiction 

By  Jacqueline  Woodson 

R.  &  L.  are  both  searching  for  the  truth.  L.  lifts 
pillows  in  other  peoples  homes,  glances  through 
their  journals,  reads  the  inscriptions  inside  their 
silver  rings.  R.  watches  people,  questions  them,  sizes 
them  up  and  comes  to  conclusions.  I  have  two 
friends  searching  for  “the  truth”  and  20  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  ignore  it.  My  truthless 
friends?  Well,  these  are  the  ones  I’m  closest  to. 

R.  wants  to  know  why  there  is  so  much  more 
homophobia  in  the  Black  community  than  in  the 
white.  When  I  say,  “There  isn’t,”  R.  says  I’m  in 
denial.  R.  wants  to  “understand  people  of  color.” 
She  gives  lectures  defending  them,  writes  poetry 
including  them.  She  attends  performances  written 
by  and/ or  about  them. 


In  fourth  grade,  Mrs.  Selitier  mimeographed  all  the 
lyrics  to  “Black  And  White.”  ( “The  world  is  black,  the 
world  is  white,  together  we  learn  to  read  and  unite.  A  child 

is  black,  a  child  is  white _  ”  You  know  the  one.) 

I  wanted  a  solo  but  Marisa  Ramira,  who  up  until 
then  had  been  my  best  friend,  pointed  out  that 
I  couldn’t  sing.  Mrs.  Selitier  agreed,  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  divide  the  class — all  die  black  kids  to  one  side. 
All  the  white  kids  to  the  other.  But  of  course, 
this  being  Brooklyn  in  the70s  there  was  about  an 
eight- to-one  ratioofblacks  to  whites,  so  Mrs.  Selitier 
got  die  groovy  idea  in  her  head  that  she  would 
include  white-skinned  Puerto  Ricans  with  the  whites. 
Now'  things  were  a  bit  more  even  except  all  the 
w  hite-skinned  Puerto  Ricans  really  began  believing 
that  the\  were  white,  and  because  the  tan-skinned 
Puerto  Ricans  could  bond  on  being  from  the  same 
place  as  the  white-skinned  Puerto  Ricans,  they  too 

CD 


began  to  identify  as  “white.”  So  now  things  were 
beginning  to  get  complicated  inside  the  classroom. 
Mrs.  Selider  got  another  groovy  idea.  She  wanted 
to  do  this  solidarity  gig  for  the  whole  school. 
The  day  of  the  performance  all  of  the  black  kids 
were  asked  to  wear  all  white  and  the  “white”  kids, 
all  black.  Marisa  Ramira,  who  is  tanned  skinned, 
suggested  the  tan  kids  wear  tan  but  Mrs.  Selitier 
didn’t  buy  this.  After  all,  even  /  knew  the  song 
didn’t  say,  ‘The  world  is  black,  the  world  is  tan, 
the  world  is  white.” 

□ 

L.  lifts  a  pillow  in  ajewish  woman’s  home  and  finds 
a  shiny  silver  cross  beneath  it.  Her  mouth  forms  a 
tiny,  lipstick-lined  “o”. 


I’m  driving  cross  country  with  the  woman  I’ve  been 
dating  for  three  months  and  she  asks  me  if  I  ever 
wanted  to  be  white.  After  the  movie,  Watermelon  Man, 
was  made,  this  seemed  to  be  the  question  on  a  lot 
of  white  people’s  minds.  We  get  to  San  Francisco 
and  break  up. 

I’m  driving  to  New  York  with  R.  and  she  asks  me  if 
I  ever  wanted  to  be  white. 


“When  I’m  talking  about  appropriation  or  how 
messed  up  our  country  is  around  race.  When  I’m 
talking  about  how  much  smarter  a  person  of  color 
has  to  be  to  get  by  in  this  society.  When  I’m  trying 
to  explain  the  origins  of  the  underclass;  the  racist 
slant  of  the  New  York  Times;  the  feeling  of  being  a 
dark  person  on  a  dark  street  when  a  white  woman  is 
walking  toward  me,  stutter  steps  ten  feet  away  then 
crosses  —  then  yes,  I  want  to  be  white.  Otherwise, 
No  One,  listens.”  Do  they? 


Mrs.  Selitier  realizes  that  I’m  not  tone  deaf  after 
all,  that  the  problem  is  I  only  sing  the  harmony 
to  every  song.  She  tells  me  that  I  shouldn’t  sing 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  group  but  that  I  should 
harmonize  which  means  I  get  a  small  solo  as  well. 
Marisa  is  so  jealous  she  misses  the  next  two 
rehearsals. 


The  solo  comes  near  the  end  of  the  song  after 
we’ve  sang  the  world  is  black/ white  thing  about  20 
times.  At  Mrs.  Selitier’s  cue,  I  am  to  begin  singing, 
“Now  a  child  can  understand  that  this  is  the  law 
diroughout  the  land.”  I  am  directed  to  sing  this, 
walking  slowly  through  the  two  lines  of  students 
who  are  still  chanting  “The  world  is  black,  the 
world  is  white  . . stopping  at  the  front  of  the  stage 
with  my  arms  outstretched. 


My  mother  attends  the  performance  and  is  so 
proud  of  me,  she  cries. 


□ 

R.  wants  to  understand  rage.  When  I  am  speechless, 
she  reminds  me  that  rage  is  my  right.  She’s  read 
books  on  the  subject  of  people  of  color  and  rage  and 
is  beginning  to  realize  it’s  not  anyone’s  fault 


After  a  reading,  a  lanky,  pale  guy  who  could  be 
younger  than  I  am  but  probably  isn’t,  approaches 
me.  “Your  work  is  so  passionate,”  he  says.  “I  wish 
I  could  write  autobiography  like  that.” 

“It’s  not  autobiographical.” 

He  looks  dubious.  There  has  to  be  some  of  your 
life  in  there  someplace.” 

(I  should  stop  here  and  explain  that  when  ap¬ 
proached  by  cocky  white  boys,  one  must  always 
first  deconstruct.  This  is  about  entitlement.  Hecan'thelp 
it.  It ’s  in  the  blood.  He  doesn ’t  krunu  any  better.  It ’s  a  home 
training  thing  he  -wouldn’t  understand.  It’s  a  round¬ 
about  way  of  counting  to  ten.) 

“I’m  neither  an  autobiographer  nor  a  sociologist. 


Someone  from  somewhere  calls  to  ask  if  I’d  be 
interested  in  doing  a  panel  on  something.  I  write  a 
paper,  present  it,  people  applaud.  I  do  another 
panel  and  another  and  another  and  finally  realize 
that  I  have  become  the  Black  Voice  on  any  topic  for 
any  panel  so  I  do  another  panel  where  all  the 
panelists  are  Black  and  only  a  handful  of  people 
turn  out  because  maybe  they  are  thinking  all  Black 
panels  are  for  Black  People  so  then  I  think,  maybe 
I  shouldn’t  do  any  more  panels. 


B.  says  of  a  recent  conference,  “I  am  so  sick  of 
everyone  and  their  agendas.  Why  can’t  we  all  just 
write  without  thinking  about  inclusion  this,  inclu¬ 
sion  that.  That’s  all  I  want  to  do  is  write.” 

When  I  ask  B.  what  he’d  like  to  write,  he  becomes 
annoyed  with  my  ignorance.  The  truth,  of  course,” 
he  says.  “I’d  write  the  truth.” 

□ 

Driving  toNew  York  with  a  new  girlfriend  we  have  an 
argument  in  Connecticut.  You  don’t  realize  how  big 
Connecticut  is  until  you  begin  an  argument  at  its 
borders.  Iowa  was  huge  for  this  reason  too.  But  try 
to  fight  your  way  through  Nevada  and  someone’s 
sure  to  be  dead  by  the  end  of  the  ride.  This  new 
girlfriend  says  that  it  was  easier  to  get  into  colleges 
when  her  sister  was  applying  because  back  then, 
there  weren’t  as  many  quotas. 

Continues  on  next  page 
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Someone  asked  me  whom  I  perceived  my  audience 
to  be  when  writing.  On  this  page,  in  this  passage, 
my  audience  is  Black.  On  this  subject,  I  don’t  need 
to  say  anything  more. 

D.,  a  white  straight  male,  says  it’s  easy  to  get  pub¬ 
lished  if  you’re  gay  and/or  Black.  He  says  white 
straight  males  have  it  the  hardest. 

An  editor  calls  me  to  say  my  book  needs  to  be  more 
“universal.”  I  re-read  the  manuscript  and  try  to 
figure  out  where  a  white  person  would  fit  into  it. 

L.  wants  to  know  how  I  got  so  smart. 

“By  being  angry.” 

L.  wants  to  know  how  I  got  so  angry. 


“By  being  smart.” 


R.  is  skeptical  when  I  complain  about  being 
the  only  person  of  color  on  a  panel,  at  a  party, 
in  an  audience  of  hundreds.  “Seriously,”  R.  says. 
“You  must  love  the  attention.” 

“I  don’t,”  I  say. 

“But  why  wouldn’t  you?”  Behind  her  question, 
there  is  a  longing,  not  so  much  to  understand  but 
to  have  the  moment  of  being  in  my  place,  a  long¬ 
ing  that  is  filled  with  a  voyeur’s  envy  and  desire 
and  fear. 


“Because  it’s  lonely.” 


□ 


B.  says  the  thing  he  admires  about  R.  so  much  is  that 
her  life  is  devoted  to  getting  at  the  truth.  “Every¬ 
one,”  B.  says,  “should  strive  to  get  at  the  truth.” 


There  always  seems  to  be  something  better 
across  the  street,  a  cross  beneath  a  pillow,  a  ques¬ 
tion  unafraid  to  be  asked,  a  song  about  unity  .... 
On  a  morning  I  wake  up  lost  in  the  muted  sounds 
of  Provincetown’s  first  snow  of  the  season, 
I  realize  this.  And  realize  too  that  I  am  standing  on 
the  side  of  the  street  where  perception  is  crucial. 

Where  perception  is  dangerous. 

I  wake  up  thinking  ‘This  is  the  beginning  of  some 
other  consciousness.” 

I  wake  up  thinking  “Knowledge  isn’t  always  Power, 
is  it?”  I  wake  up  thinking  “If  I  blink,  I  will  miss 
something  I  need  to  know  to  walk  this  side  of 
the  street  intact  If  I  walk  wide-eyed,  I  may  end  up 
lost.” 

I  wake  up  thinking  “Maybe,  there  is  something 
better ....” 

At  the  CVS  in  Orleans,  I  purchase  a  pair  of  shades. 
And  put  them  on. 

Jacqueline  Woodson’s  new  novel.  Between  Madison 
and  Palmetto,  is  due  out  in  November. 


FENYA 

by  Gabe  Kruks  (195(M992) 

Gabe  Kruks  left  the film  industry  to  ivork  full  time  in  the  gay /lesbian  movement.  He  joined  the  staff of I  A ’s  Gay  and  lesbian 
Commuity  Services  Center  in  1984  where  he  became  a  strong  advocate  for  gay  and  lesbian  youth  and  an  unstoppable 
AIDS  activist.  His  urritings  were  unpublished  and  given  to  his  family  after  his  death.  In  Honor  of  the  First  Anniversary 
of  his  Death,  we  are  pleased  to  publish  this  story.  Gabe  died  on  November  1 1,  1992  of  AIDS. 


never  rally  knew  my  grandmother, 
Fenya.  I  was  almost  eighteen  the  first 
time  I  met  her.  She  came  to  visit  us 
in  London  after  she  finally  received 
a  temporary  exit  visa  from  her 
home  in  Lithuania.  My  father  had 
not  seen  her  since  he  left  home  in  1936,  as  a  boy 
of  eighteen.  She  had  somehow  sur-vived  the  War 
but,  like  most  Eastern  European  Jews,  not  without 
scars.  My  father  —  stateless  and  living  in  England 
amidst  the  cold-war  mentality  and  the  post-war 
Tory  government  —  had  been  unable  to  travel  to 
see  her,  and  exit  visas  from  the  Soviet  Union  were 
few  and  far  between. 

I  had  no  language  in  common  with  her.  She  spoke 
Russian,  Lithuanian,  Yiddish  and,  with  my  father, 
German  (which  was  her  first  language),  while  I 
spoke  only  English  and  a  smattering  of  French. 
She  was  this  tiny,  almost  wizened,  little  woman, 
nearly  blind  yet  with  an  amazing  glint  in  her  eyes. 
Four  feet  tall  —  perhaps  a  little  more  because  she 
was  all  scrunched  —  but  clearly  another  Jewish 
matriarch. 

My  life  seemed  to  be  full  of  small-stature  Jewish 
women  with  indominable  spirits.  Mothers,  aunts 
and  babushkas,  interbred  with  Sherman  tanks, 
they  were  all  women  who  “knew.”  Fenya,  even 
though  I  couldn’ttalk  to  her,  except  either  through 
pigeon  English/German,  or  the  translation  ser¬ 
vices  of  my  father  (whom  I  wasn’t  getting  on  with 
at  the  time),  clearly  also  belonged  to  this  class 
of  women. 

That  was  in  1968.  Two  years  later  I  moved  to  the 
U.S.,  cut  myself  off  from  my  family,  and  threw  my¬ 
self  into  trying  to  be  a  good  and  heterosexual 
hippie.  I  saw  Fenya  briefly  in  1976.  By  that  time 
she,  my  aunt,  uncle  and  cousin  had  obtained  exit 
visas  and  had  emigrated  to  Israel.  I  was  there  on  a 
film  job  and  visited  them  a  couple  of  times.  A 
few  years  later  the  whole  family  upped  and  moved 
again,  this  time  to  Berlin  —  a  strange  move  I 
thought  for  Jewish  survivors  of  Hitler’s  Europe. 

At  age  30,  after  22  years  in  the  closet,  I  finally  gave 
up  trashing  myself  for  who  I  was  and  proclaimed 
my  gayness  to  the  world.  The  year  was  1980  and 
Ronald  Reagan  had  just  been  sworn  in.  In  truth 
Reagan  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  making  the 
transition  to  being  gay  and  proud,  but  if  I  had  ever 
been  given  the  chance  I  probably  would  have  told 
him  it  was. 

So  at  30 1  embarked  on  the  remarkable  experience 
of  doing  my  adolescence  (my  teens  had  been  taken 


up  mosdy  with  self-hatred  and  lots  of  suicidal 
ideation).  Like  most  adolescents,  sex  was  heavily 
on  my  mind  —  particularly  after  denying  myself 
the  sex  I’d  wanted  for  so  many  years.  And  so  I  fuck¬ 
ed  my  brains  out,  got  the  clap,  woke  up  with  men 
who  I  didn’t  really  want  to  wake  up  with  and,  as  a 
grand  finale,  fell  madly  in  love  with  a  crazy  Scots¬ 
man,  living  in  London,  named  James. 

The  ridiculous  struggles  of  trying  to  maintain  this 
very  long-distance  relationship  are  another  stoiy. 
But  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  made  us  both  crazy  and 
that  when  we  weren’t  fucking  we  were  fighting. 
Right  after  we  had  spent  a  particularly  difficult 
month  together  in  London,  I  decided  unilaterally 
to  end  it  Rather  than  just  call  or  write  I  decided 
that  I  needed  to  tell  him  in  person,  and  so,  a  mere 
forty  eight  hours  after  having  reached  this  monu¬ 
mental  decision,  I  turned  up  in  London  again 
completely  unannounced. 

But  breaking  up  with  James  is  not  the  focus  of  this 
story,  only  a  part  of  the  stage.  I  turned  up  at  my 
parent’s  home, equally  unannounced  as  I  had  at 
James’.  To  my  surprise  I  found  that  only  my  father 
was  in  town.  My  mother  was  in  Berlin,  collecting 
my  now  very  old  grandma,  Fenya,  for  a  visit  with 
them  in  London.  Spending  two  whole  days  alone 
with  my  dad  was  a  great  rarity  and,  as  my  “coming 
out”  seemed  to  have  opened  new  doors  in  our 
ability  to  communicate,  I  took  it  as  a  great  treat. 

“So  listen,”  my  dad  said  afterwe  had  been  talking  for 
a  bit,  “the  old  girl  is  going  to  flip  when  she  sees  you. 
It’s  been  about  ten  years  you  know,  and  I  just  know 
that  the  first  thing  she  is  going  to  ask  is  whether 
you’re  married  yet  —  and  what  the  hell  should  I 
tell  her?” 

Now  you  have  to  understand  that  I  didn’t  just 
come  out  of  the  closet  after  22  years,  but  kind  ofblew 
it  up.  I  was  militant  and  out  to  the  whole  damn 
world  —  and  if  the  world  didn’t  like  it,  well  tough. 
‘You  tell  her  the  truth,  of  course,”  I  said  with  the 
most  incredulous  activist  voice  I  could  muster. 

You  mean  tell  her  that  you’re  gay?  You’re  crazy. 
Listen,  she  is  over  80  years-old,  she’s  lived  her 
whole  life  in  the  Soviet  Union,  cut  off  from  these 
Western  concepts.  She  won’t  understand  what  gay 
is  and  if  I  explain  she’ll  just  be  devastated  and  hurt 
and  —  gay,  shmay — it  just  won’t  make  any  sense 
to  her.  She’s  over  80  years-old,  for  God’s  sake,  and 
it’s  just  not  fair  to  tell  her  this.” 

Continues  on  page  12 
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How  Many  of  Us  Are  Going  to 
Be  Able  to  Hang  On? 


By  Liz  Gaist 


Gay  men  in  our  society  are  rarely  looked  upon  as  models  of  appropriate  behavior. 

Still,  in  dealing  with  the  threat  of  AIDS,  gay  men’s  response  has  been  held  up  as 
a  paradigm  for  other  communities  to  emulate.  AIDS  educators  and  activists  — 
especially  those  outside  the  gay  community  — speak  of  greatly  reduced  rates  of 
seroconversion.  Popular  queer  authors  —  like  Michael  Callen  and  Gary  Indiana 
—  pen  articles  laudinggay  men’s  rigorous  attention  to  risk  reduction  guidelines. 
The  liberal  press  lauds  gay  and  bisexual  men  as  heroes,  now  wiser,  perhaps 
tamer  for  what  they  have  lost. 

Yet,  notably  absent  from  this  popular  conception  is  one  gripping  truth: 
large  numbers  of  gay  and  bisexual  men  are  engaging  in  unprotected  anal  sex. 

That  this  is  so  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  gay  press.  Which  is  what  prompted 
this  conversation  with  Ben  Schatz,  the  executive  director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Physicians  for  Human  Rights  (AAPHR),  a  gay  and  lesbian 
doctors’  group.  An  edited  version  of  our  discussion  follows. 

LIZ:  Ixist  time  we  talked,  you  said  you  felt  that  gay  men  were  really  dropping  the  ball  when 
it  came  to  HTV prevention. 

BEN:  Yeah.  I  think  it’s  one  of  the  most  overlooked  issues  in  our  community, 
probably  the  most  important  issue  gay  men  face  as  a  community,  and  most  of  the 
time,  you  hear  very  little  about  it  Or  what  you  hear  is  positive,  like  gay  men  are 
being  really  good  boys  and  practicing  safer  sex. 

But  for  a  while  now,  there  have  been  studies  coming  out  that  document  very 
high  rates  of  unprotected  anal  sex:  25-30  percent  of  gay  and  bisexual  men  in 
these  studies  admit  to  having  unprotected  sex  in  the  last  month  or  the  last  six 
months.  And  we  don’t  know  how  much  unprotected  anal  sex  they’re  having  that 
they’re  not  admitting  to  either. 

So  I  think  it’s  safe  to  say  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  gay  men,  at  some  point, 
are  engaging  in  unprotected  anal  sex,  even  though  they  know  it’s  a  very  high- 
risk  activity.  But  more  importantly,  recent  studies  —  like  one  long-term  cohort 
of  gay  men  in  four  major  American  cities  —  show  that  a  majority  of  gay  men 
will  seroconvert.  The  researchers  from  this  study  —  the  Multicenter  AIDS 
Cohort  Studies,  which  is  called  MACS  —  also  caution  that  their  statistics  are 
probably  optimistic,  because  the  men  they’ve  studied  have  been  getting  exten¬ 
sive  HIV  information. 

So  basically  what  we’re  facing  is  a  situation  where  it’s  quite  likely  that  a  majority 
of  uninfected  gay  men  are  going  to  become  infected  with  HIV.  And  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  it’s  absolutely  astonishing  and  unforgivable. 

We  seem  to  be  doing  so  little  to  draw  attention  to  this.  People  have  this  false 
notion  that  men  who  are  currently  HIV-negative  will  remain  that  way.  But  unless 
we  take  some  dramatic  action,  we’ll  lose  an  overwhelming  majority  of  gay  and 
bisexual  men  to  1 1IV.  And  the  losses  in  this  community  will  be  unparalleled  in 
this  country. 

SurvivorGuilt 

LIZ:  So  why  do  you  think  that  everybody ’s  keeping  so  quiet  about  this  ? 

BEN:  I  think  there  are  a  combination  of  things.  Number  one:  it’s  not  as  if  we 
don’t  have  enough  to  worry  about.  We’ve  got  overwhelming  homophobia  in 
society  threatening  all  of  us.  And  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions 
of  gay  and  bisexual  men  who  are  already  HIV-positive,  who  are  already  fighting 
for  their  lives,  who  need  and  desire  our  communities’  attention  and  resources. 

But  I  think  there  are  some  other  things  going  on  here.  I  think  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  survivor  guilt  among  Hl\ '-negative  gay  and  bisexual  men. 
Because  l'mjewish  and  because  beingjewish  is  very  important  to  me,  I  make  a 
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lot  of  analogies  to  Jewish  history  and  to  the  Holo¬ 
caust.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  Jews  who  survived 
the  Holocaust  who  simply  felt  they  did  not  deserve 
to.  What  did  they  do?  Why  were  they  the  only 
survivor  in  their  family?  And  those  questions  have 
plagued  them  all  their  lives. 

I  think  that’s  true  among  gay  and  bisexual  men  also. 
And  for  that  reason,  HIV-negative  gay  and  bisexual 
men  have  been  reluctant  to  raise  concerns  for  their 
own  survival.  Of  course,  the  mechanism  of  death  in 
this  case  is  different  It’s  something  that  one  can 
volunteer  for  more  easily,  and  more  appealingly. 

I  also  think  there  is  a  sense  among  some  people 
who  became  infected  in  the  late  ’70s  or  early  ’80s, 
that  people  who  are  becoming  infected  now 
should  have  known  better,  that  it’s  their  own  fault. 
And  the  men  who  are  seroconverting  now  also 
seem  to  think  that  because  they’re  seroconverting 
quietly.  They’re  not  telling  people  —  they’re 
ashamed,  they’re  embarrassed.  They  feel  they 
had  the  information  and  they  screwed  up.  As  if 
information  were  enough! 

I  think  they’re  not  talking  about  it,  and  we  as  a 
community  are  not  talking  about  it,  because  we 
want  to  prove  we’re  good  boys.  “See,  we  do  what 
we’re  told.  We’re  nice  boys.  You  should  fund  our 
agencies.” 

LIZ:  There  are  so  many  people  who  write  in  the  gay 
press  who ’ve  said  “letok,  as  soon  as  we  got  the  information 
out,  gay  men  stopped  having  unsafe  sex.  ” 

BEN:  Right.  And  so  therefore,  don’t  hate  us  so 
much.  Don’t  deprive  us  of  funding.  Recognize  our 
humanity! 

I  think  there’s  a  sense  that  if  we  show  we’re  really, 
really,  really  good,  maybe  everybody  will  like  us, 
or  at  least  they  won’t  hate  us  so  much.  Or  at  least 
they’ll  allow  us  to  fund  programs  that  help  people 
who  are  currently  living  with  HIV. 

Another  thing  that  particularly  bothers  me  is  the 
notion  that  AIDS  is  moving  out  of  the  gay  commu¬ 
nity.  AIDS  may  be  moving  into  other  communities, 
although  I  think  that’s  a  false  construction: 
it’s  always  been  in  those  communities,  and  those 
communities  are  often  overlapping  with  the  gay 
community. 

But  AIDS  is  very  much  not  leaving  the  gay  commu¬ 
nity.  And  I  think  there’s  a  certain  amount  of  guilt 
among  gay  men  which,  combined  with  homophobia, 
has  allowed  us  as  a  community  to  let  prevention 
resources  be  spent  on  seemingly  everybody  but  gay 
and  bisexual  men.  If  you  look  at  the  breakdown  of 
prevention  dollars  that  have  been  spent  on  gay  and 
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bisexual  men  as  compared  with  the  fact  that  over  50 
percent  of  new  case  diagnoses  are  among  gay  and 
bisexual  men,  it’s  astonishing.  It’s  appalling. 

I’m  talking  here  about  prevention  funding,  not 
other  services.  In  California,  for  instance,  there  are 
studies  that  show  something  like  five  percent  of 
prevention  dollars  were  spent  on  gay  and  bisexual 
men,  even  though  two-thirds  of  the  cases  in  Califor¬ 
nia  are  among  gay  and  bisexual  men. 

Ix>ok  at  the  National  AIDS  Prevention  public  ser¬ 
vice  media  campaign.  They  only  have  heterosexuals 
in  PSAs.  The  whole  focus  of  the  campaign  has  been 
on  preventing  the  spread  among  heterosexuals. 

And,  you  know,  some  of  my  best  friends  are  hetero¬ 
sexuals,  but  white  heterosexuals  are  not  where  the 
major  problem  is.  And  that’s  who  counts  in  our 
society.  “Now  you  should  care  about  AIDS  because 
important,  worthwhile  people  are  getting  it.”  We’ve 
used  the  issue  of  the  fear  of  AIDS  spreading  into 
the  non-gay  population  to  circumvent  the 
homophobia. 

So  what  we’ve  done  is  downplayed  the  threat  of 
AIDS  among  gay  and  bisexual  men,  because  the 
homophobia  that  was  existing  in  this  society  pre¬ 
vented  the  government  and  others  from  caring 
about  those  who  were  already  infected.  And  as  a 
result,  prevention  efforts  have  been  skewed  almost 
entirely  towards  “innocent”  heterosexuals  and 
“innocent”  babies. 

We  can  no  longer  permit  that. 

We  and  the  government  can’t  assume  that  the  only 
way  to  reach  gay  and  bisexual  men  is  through  the 
gay  papers,  rest  stops,  or  whatever.  There’s  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  not  identified  as  gay  or  bisexual. 
And  there’s  been  a  fear  that  we  would  offend 
straight  people  by  having  homosexual  discussions 
not  aimed  at  homosexuals.  I  think  we  need  to  have 
those  discussions  to  keep  those  people  alive. 

We  wantyou  alive. 

LIZ:  Well,  if  it  makes  you  feel  a  slight  bit  better,  the  AIDS 
Action  Committee  in  Boston  now  has  these four  PSAs  that 
are four  straight  people  telling  gay  and  bisexual  men  to  keep 
up  the  good  work .  But  they  ’re  on  at  about  1:30  in  the 
morning. 

BEN:  That’s  good  that  we  have  straight  people 
addressing  gay  people.  But  “Keep  up  the  good 
work?”  What  message  does  that  send?  That  says  if 
you  are  one  of  the  30,  40,  50  percent  of  gay  and 
bisexual  men  who’s  not  using  a  condom,  you’ve 
been  bad.  You’re  excluded.  You  haven’t  been  good 
enough,  which  is  what  we’ve  been  told  all  our  lives. 

But  it’s  easier  to  critique  than  to  . .. 

1 17:  But  there’s  an  easy  way  around  it.  They  could  say 
“If  you  ’re  a  man  having  sex  with  men,  your  life  is 
important ....  ” 

BEN: . . .  “We  want  you  alive  ....  It’s  worth  it  to  keep 
you  alive.  Use  a  condom  every  time.” 


Truth  About 


“Keep  up  the  good  work,”  says  “We’ve  all  been 
doing  such  a  good  job,”  and  that’s  a  dangerous 
message.  We  can’t  afford  to  exclude  those  in  our 
community  who’ve  not  been  the  June  Cleavers  of 
homosexuality. 

But  back  to  the  funding  issue:  I  think  it’s  very, 
very,  delicate.  Extremely  delicate.  I  think  that  some 
in  the  gay  community  have  been  so  concerned 
about  looking  inclusive,  and  I  say  ‘looking’  as 
opposed  to  being  inclusive,  that  they  have  willing¬ 
ly  allowed  everybody  else’s  prevention  needs  to 
take  precedence  over  gay  and  bisexual  men.  And  by 
gay  men  and  bisexual  men,  I  mean  gay  and  bi  men 
of  color.  Gay  and  bisexual  male  youth.  Gay  and 
bisexual  men  in  the  closet.  And  yes,  middle  class  gay 
and  bisexual  men. 

A  lot  of  people  are  afraid  to  say  this  publicly 
(though  they  say  it  privately),  because  they  think 
they’ll  be  denounced  as  classist,  racist,  anti-chil¬ 
dren,  whatever. 

But  it’s  the  responsibility  of  people  in  the  gay  male 
community  to  assert  our  own  communities’  right 
to  adequate  resources.  No  one  else  is  going  to  do 
that  for  us.  I  have  to  quote  the  greatjewish  thinker 
Hillel:  “If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me?” 

Part  of  the  problem  has  been  that  we’ve  been 
unwilling  to  look  at  the  kinds  of  things  we  need  to 
make  prevention  happen  in  ways  that  are  effective. 

AAPHR  is  going  to  be  organizing  —  and  this  is  an 
appalling  fact  —  the  first  national  conference  on 
prevention  for  gay  and  bisexual  men,  which  will 
take  place  in  1994.  That’s  13  or  14  years  into  the 
epidemic.  There’s  never  been  a  conference  on  this 
issue,  and  we  don’t  even  have  answers  to  some  of  the 
most  basic  questions,  like  how  homophobia  im¬ 
pacts  on  the  spread  of  HIV.  And,  which  prevention 
messages  are  working  and  which  are  not  working? 

Prevention  has  been  sort  of  the  bastard  step-child 
of  HIV,  and  gay  and  bisexual  men,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  have  been  the  bastard  step-children 
of  the  bastard  step-child.  So  most  of  the  time, 
when  you  have  prevention  conferences,  gay  and 
bisexual  men  tend  to  be  tacked  on  as  this  little 
thing  at  the  end. 

LIZ:  And  that’s  because  you  have  to  talk  about  the 
transmission  routes? 

BEN:  I  think  it’s  because  there’s  a  sense  out 
there  that  gay  and  bisexual  men  are  taken  care  of; 
it’s  these  other  folks  who  are  ignorant  about  HIV 
and  we  have  to  give  them  information. 

This  brings  us  to  the  role  homophobia  plays  in 
the  epidemic.  For  several  years  during  the  ’80s, 
we  were  unable  to  get  government  funding  for 
prevention  efforts  aimed  at  gay  and  bisexual 
men,  thanks  to  Jesse  Helms,  etc.  That  legislation 
is  no  longer  in  effect,  but  we’re  still  largely  unable 
to  get  that  funding.  That’s  the  legacy  of  the  1980s. 

But  the  notion  that  simply  providing  information 
is  what  we  need  to  do  to  stop  the  spread  of  HIV 


Seroconversion 

is  appallingly  naive.  I  mean,  people  know  about 
the  danger  of  driving  without  seatbelts,  they  know 
about  the  danger  of  driving  drunk,  they  know  about 
the  danger  of  smoking.  Nobody  suggests  for  a 
minute  that  all  you  need  to  do  to  stop  smoking  or 
drunk  driving  is  hand  people  a  pamphlet  and  say 
‘You  have  the  information.  Now  change,  or  what¬ 
ever  happens  is  your  fault.” 

Everybody  recognizes  that  there  are  complex  emo¬ 
tional,  behavioral,  psychological  factors  that  go  into 
these  changes,  and  if  you  want  to  encourage  people 
to  protect  themselves  and  to  protect  others,  we  need 
to  address  those  factors  and  provide  support  and 
help.  But  we  don’t  do  that.  We  don’t  have  intensive 
support  programs  for  gay  and  bisexual  men  to  help 
them  deal  with  the  very  profound  issues  that  they 
need  to  address  to  stop  practicing  unprotected  sex. 

Multiple-lossdepression 

LIZ:  Can  you  talk  about  how  having  multiple-loss  depres¬ 
sion  can  impact  on  someone’s  safer  sex  behavior,  even  if 
that  person  might  be  otherwise  relatively  empowered  ? 

BEN:  I  think  gay  and  bisexual  men,  as  a  group,  don’t 
even  begin  to  fathom  the  degree  of  depression  and 
fear  that  we  feel. 

Having  been  raised  as  men,  we  often  have  problems 
with  intimacy,  and  yet,  we  have  a  great  need  for  it 
Men  often  have  barriers  from  each  other,  just  be¬ 
cause  they’re  two  men,  which  is  exacerbated  by 
homophobia.  When  you  add  to  that  the  fact  that 
what  gay  and  bisexual  men  often  want  from  each 
other  as  a  source  of  refuge  —  affection  and  inti¬ 
macy  and  passion  —  is  the  very  source  of  fear, 
it  adds  a  very  frightening  dynamic.  There’s  also  a 
sense  now  among  so  many  gay  and  bisexual  men 
that,  inevitably,  they’re  going  to  get  HIV.  It’s 
almost  as  if  they’re  just  waiting  for  their  turn. 

I  sometimes  feel  like  we’re  a  group  of  people  who 
are  hanging  from  the  roof  of  a  building.  We’re  just 
hanging  over  the  ledge.  We’re  hanging  and  hang¬ 
ing  and  hanging.  And  on  top  of  the  building,  there’s 
the  rest  of  the  country  having  a  cocktail  party.  They 
don’t  seem  to  notice  that  we’re  there,  except  for 
those  of  them  who  are  stepping  on  our  fingers.  And 
it  hurts  when  they  do  that.  You  look  around,  and  you 
see  someone  drop.You  look  to  your  right  and 
you  see  someone  drop.  All  you’re  doing  is  hang¬ 
ing  on,  and  your  arms  hurt,  and  it’s  painful  and  you 
see  more  people  falling.  And  you  just  think  “If  I 
could  let  go  for  just  one  minute,  wouldn’t  it  feel 
great?  I  could  fly.” 

And  I’m  worried  about  how  many  of  us  are  going  to 
be  able  to  hang  on. 

LIZ:  I  think  it’s  also  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  nobody 
really  acknowledges  that  in  public.  It  often  seems  to  me 
that  everybody ’s  trying  to  keep  this  brave  face. 

BEN:  Yeah,  like  we  have  to  prove  to  the  outside 
world  and  to  ourselves  that  we’re  deserving  of 
compassion  and  resources. 

Continues  on  page  16 
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Continued  from  page  4 

sical  heat  has  been  supplanted  by  the  dialogue 
lifted  direcdy  from  films  and  novels.  The  language 
of  passion  must  be  as  practiced,  experimented  with 
and  honed  as  any  other  type  of  communication. 
But,  if  falling  into  verbal  auto-pilot  seems  a  sure 
way  to  turn  our  sex  partners  on,  we  have  litde 
encouragement  not  to  do  so.  Like  the  scripted 
scenarios  mouthed  by  sex  workers  on  1-900  porn 
lines,  our  sexual  language  has  become  stilted  and 
rehearsed,  honed  and  codified  to  curtail,  not 
enhance  the  sexual  imagination. 

I  have  a  friend  who  was  recendy  cruised  by  a  slighdy 
younger  man  outside  of  a  bar.  When  my  friend 
asked  him  what  he  was  interested  in  doing, 
he  replied,  “You  know,  like,  having  a  hot  time.” 
And  what  would  that  entail,  my  friend  asked. 
“You  know,  like  two  hot  dudes  doing  it.  Like, 
you  know,  get-ting  together  and  going  for  it ....” 
What  struck  my  friend  the  most  was  that  the  other 
man’s  language  was  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  porno-phrases  filtered  through  advertising 
slogans.  It  was  communication  for  the  ’90s  — 
all  pitch  and  no  substance,  evocative  without 
ever  being  provocative.  Just  do  it.  Taste  it  all. 
Planet  Homo. 

None  of  this  is  a  recent  problem.  John  Preston  has 
said  that  when  he  was  working  on  magazines  like 
Mandate  and  Honcho  in  the  late  ’70s,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  hear  of  men  in  urban  centers  simu¬ 
lating  specific  looks  published  in  a  magazine  that 
month:  the  cowboy,  the  mechanic,  the  biker. 
Preston  uses  this  to  illustrate  the  lack  of  models  in 
our  lives  to  teach  us  how  to  be  sexual.  The  lesson  for 
me  is  a  little  more  frightening.  Did  these  images  — 
really,  just  a  series  of  half-put-together  costume 
accessories — really  resonate  with  these  men ’sinner 
lives  or  were  they  simply  responding  to  what  they 
had  been  told  by  the  media  was  “in”  or  “hot.” 

This  is  not  a  uniquely  gay  male  problem. 
Did  all  those  straight  men  really  want  to  look 
like  John  Travolta  in  1978?  Did  all  those  women 
really  want  to  look  like  Marilyn  Monroe  in  the 
1960s?  The  lure  and  trap  of  media  images  have 
always  been  with  us.  A  consumer  culture  tells  us 
we  are  not  good  enough  (in  any  number  of  ways) 
and  that  we  have  to  buy  something  —  anything — 
to  make  us  different. 

Some  might  argue  that  “fantasies”  —  and  pom  is, 
like  all  imaginative  creations,  a  fantasy  —  don't 
have  any  relationship  with  real  life,  but  this  misses 
the  essential  point.  Our  fantasy  life  is  as  integral  to 
our  emotional,  psychological  and  material  life  as 
eating  and  sleeping  and  fucking.  The  problem  with 
almost  all  gay  male  porn  (and  most  other  pom  for 
that  matter)  is  that  it  has  little  connection  to  our 
acntal  fantasy  lives.  In  the  1940s  and  early  1950s 
gay  male  erotic  material  —  writing,  photos,  draw¬ 
ings  —  was  produced  by  individuals  for  their  own 
use  and  use  by  friends  Such  early  pom  had  far  more 
personal  energy  and  honesty  to  it  than  anything 
mass  produced  later  in  the  century.  Look  at  the 
earh  drawings  of  Tom  of  Finland  and  then  at  his 
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later  work  and  see  the  difference  between  an 
artist  and  an  industry.  It  would  be  foolish  to  think 
that  our  fantasy  lives  are  not  affected  by  the 
material  world. 

The  power  of  pornography  is  that  it  can  arouse  us 
(and  thus,  generally,  make  us  forget  how  boring  it 
is)  and  that  it  offers  us  social  visibility.  But  like  other 
mass-produced  commercial  genres  —  the  mystery, 
the  romance  —  it  also  allows  us  to  forget  that  we 
have  an  inner  life  that  is  more  varied,  more  exciting 
and  dirtier  than  most  of  what  we  might  read  and  see. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  “Death,  AIDS  and  the 
Transfiguration  of  Grief’  was  so  disconcerting  to 
listeners  was  that  it  broke  through  the  silence  of  gay 
men’s  fantasy  lives.  It  actually  detailed  what  was  on 
someone’s  mind  in  images  and  terms  that  were  not 
from  porn  fi  1  m s o r  Dru rnnier m agaz i n e .  Itconnected 
sex  with  the  real  world  —  in  this  case  the  world  of 
friendship  and  AIDS  —  and  it  did  so  explicitly  but 
without  the  usual  language  and  rhetoric  that  makes 
other  writings  about  sexual  fantasy  acceptable  and 
emotionally  safe. 

The  prevalence  of  casual  sexual  talk  in  gay  men’s 
lives  has  helped  us  form  visible  communities,  it 
has  helped  us  create  safe-sex  education  skills  and 
techniques,  it  has  —  in  the  long  run  —  challenged 
the  all-encompassing  anti-sex  attitudes  that  have 
so  long  been  the  bulwark  of  Western  culture.  But 
it  has  also  prevented  us  from  exploring  the  many 


ways  in  which  our  sexual  desires  and  ideas,  longings 
and  needs  really  manifest  themselves  in  our  lives. 

What  about  those  dreams  of  sex  with  a  best  friend 
whom  we  have  never  thought  of  sexually  before, 
or  about  sex  with  a  family  member,  or  with  women, 
or  a  daydream  about  an  S/M  activity  we  would 
never  (well,  probably  never)  really  do,  or  fanta¬ 
sies  about  underage  boys,  or  with  animals,  or  with 
lovers  who  have  died  of  AIDS,  or  men  who  are  very 
ill,  or  sex  that  is  not,  or  might  not  be,  consensual, 
or  sex  that  occurs  in  connection  with  extreme 
violence  . . .  the  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

There  are  whole  areas  of  sexual  fantasy  and 
imagination  which  are  never  discussed  because  we 
are  embarrassed  by  them,  either  because  they 
are  “taboo,”  or  too  personal,  or  too  frightening. 
The  poet  Muriel  Rukeyser  has  written  ‘What 
would  happen  if  one  woman  told  the  truth  about 
her  life?/  The  world  would  split  open.” 

Indeed,  what  would  happen  if  gay  men  —  living  up 
to  their  reputations  —  spoke  the  truth  about  their 
sexual  desires  and  fantasies  and  needs? 

Michael  Bronski  is  the  author  of  Culture  Clash: 
The  Making  of  Gay  Sensibility,  South  End  Press,  1 984. 
He  has  written  extensively  in  the  gay  and  mainstream 
press,  and  has  been  involved  in  gay  liberation  for  more 
than  20  years. 
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‘Well,  I’m  not  okay  with  lying  about  it,  I’m  not 
going  into  any  damn  closet  —  for  anyone 
—  ever  again,”  the  activist  said.  We  went  back 
and  forth  on  this  subject  most  of  that  afternoon. 
But  having  no  language  with  which  to  speak  to  her 
myself  I  was,  in  this  situation,  completely  depen¬ 
dent  on  my  dad.  “Powerless  again,”  I  thought 
We  never  resolved  it.  And  the  next  day  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  to  arrive  we  did  the  whole  thing  over 
again.  “She’s  over  80,  for  God’s  sake,  a  sheltered 
life,  she  won’t  understand,”  and  he  even  threw  in 
a  bit  about  “alien  concepts.” 

I  hid  in  the  kitchen  when  they  arrived  and  then 
nonchalantly  strolled  out  at  a  strategic  moment 
It  was  much  as  I  had  thought:  shrill  shrieks  from 
both  my  mother  and  Fenya,  which  gave  way  to  lots 
of  “Oys”  and  Oy  Veys”  and  I  even  distinguished  a 
couple  of  “Feyne  mensch’s”  in  there.  And  then  a 
pause,  the  long  awaited,  dreaded  pause  that  we  both 
knew  was  coming.  She  turned  to  my  father,  “Nu?” 
she  said,  and  quickly  followed  it  with  the  dreaded 
question.  I  knew  it  was  “the  question”  even  though 
I  don’t  speak  German.  Everything  in  her  body 
language  and  her  eyes  said  it. 


The  full  but  minimal  translation  of  the  following 
conversation  happened  only  moments  after 
the  original.  But  I  had  in  fact  already  understood 
it  and  was  laughing.  “No”  I  heard  my  father  say 
to  “the  question”  in  a  flat  tone.  “Well,  is  he  gay?” 
she  asked  immediately.  “Well — yes,”  my  father 
almost  whispered.  And  again,  without  so  much 
as  missing  a  beat,  with  a  big  smile  on  her  face, 
Fenya  demanded,  “Well,  so  does  he  have  a  nice  boy 
friend  then?” 
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to  have  tolerance  and  compassion  for  homosexuals, 
their  ultimate  goal  is  to  bring  about  “restoration,” 
i.  e.,  changing  lesbians  and  gays  back  into  hetero¬ 
sexuals  in  order  “to  restore  such  individuals 
back  into  harmony  with  God’s  will.”  One  of  the 
several  sources  they  cite  to  prove  that  such  “restora¬ 
tion”  is  possible  is  the  Traditional  Values  Founda¬ 
tion  Talking  Points,  1993,  a  publication  of  the 
Traditional  Values  Coalition. 

The  min isters  also  held 
a  meeting  and  an¬ 
nounced  their  goal  to 
gather  100,00  signa¬ 
tures  in  Cleveland  in 
opposition  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  gay  and  lesbian 
civil  rights  bill,  I1B  431 , 
and  to  take  their  cam¬ 
paign  to  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh .  A  major  spokesper¬ 
son  for  the  ministers,  Rev.  Marvin  McMichol,  is  the 
minister  of  Antioch  Baptist  Church,  the  church  I 
was  raised  in  and  of  which  the  women  in  my  family 
were  pillars.  Antioch  was  on  a  number  of  levels  one 
of  the  most  progressive  congregations  in  Cleveland, 
especially  because  of  the  political  leadership  it  pro¬ 
vided  at  a  time  when  Black  people  were  not  allowed 
to  participate  in  any  aspect  of  Cleveland’s  civic  life. 

McMichol  states,  “It  is  our  fundamental,  reasoned 
belief  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  Blacks  and  women,  and  the  status  of  gays  and 
lesbians.”  He  explains  that  being  Black  or  female  is 
an  “ontological  reality  ...  a  fact  that  cannot  be  hid¬ 
den,”  whereas  “homosexuality  is  a  chosen  life¬ 
style  . . .  defined  by  behavior  not  ontological  reality.” 

By  coincidence,  I  met  Rev.  McMichol  in  May  when 
Naomi  Jaffe,  an  activist  friend  from  Albany,  and  I 
did  a  presentation  on  Black  and  Jewish  relations  at 
the  invitation  of  Cleveland’s  New  Jewish  Agenda. 
Antioch  Baptist  Church  and  a  synagogue  co-spon- 
sored  the  event  My  cousin  had  informed  me  that 
McMichol  had  just  stepped  down  as  head  of  the 
NAACP.  Naomi  and  I  were  struck  by  his  coldness  to 
us  throughout  the  evening.  This  was  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  kind  reception  we  received  from  both 
the  Black  and  Jewish  participants,  most  of  whom 
were  elder  women.  We  guessed  that  it  was  because 
of  his  homophobia  and  sexism.  Little  did  we  know 
at  the  time  how  right  we  were. 

When  I  first  got  news  of  what  was  going  on  in  my 
home  town  I  was  emotionally  devastated.  It  would 
have  been  bad  enough  to  find  out  about  a  major 
Black-led  homophobic  campaign  in  any  city  in  this 
country,  but  this  place  wasn’t  an  abstraction,  it  was 
where  I  came  from.  It  was  while  growing  up  in 
Cleveland  that  I  first  felt  attracted  to  women  and  it 
was  also  in  Cleveland  that  I  grasped  the  impossibility 
of  ever  acting  upon  those  feelings.  Cleveland  is  a 
huge  city  with  a  small  town  mentality.  Now  I  was 
being  challenged  to  deal  with  homophobia,  dead 
up,  in  the  Black  community  at  home. 

1  enlisted  the  help  of  NGLTF  and  Scot  Nakagawa 
who  runs  their  Fight  the  Right  office  in  Pordand, 


Oregon  and  of  members  of  the  Feminist  Acdon 
Network  (FAN),  the  muld-racial  political  group  I 
belong  to  in  Albany.  Throughout  the  summer  we 
were  in  constant  contact  with  people  in  Cleveland. 
FAN  drafted  a  counter  petition  for  them  to  circulate 
and  in  early  September  several  of  us  went  there 
following  NGLTF’ s  and  Stonewall  Cincinnati’s  Fight 
the  Right  Midwest  Summit.  Unfortunately,  by  the 
time  we  arrived,  the  group  that  had  been  meeting  in 
Cleveland  had  fallen  apart. 

We  had  several  meetings,  primarily  with  Black 
lesbians,  but  found  very  few  people  who  were 

willing  to  confront 
the  severe  threat  right 
in  their  midst.  Most 
of  the  women  we  met 
even  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  ministers’ 
campaign.  We  had 
been  warned  that  re¬ 
maining  closeted  pre¬ 
vented  activism,  but  we  also  found  a  deep  reluc¬ 
tance  to  deal  with  Black  people  in  Cleveland’s  inner 
city,  because  of  both  closeting  and  class  divisions. 
Cleveland’s  white  lesbian  and  gay  community  had 
never  proven  itself  to  be  particularly  supportive  of 
anti-racist  work,  and  racial  segregation  seemed  to 
characterize  the  gay  community,  just  as  it  does  the 
city  as  whole. 

I  cannot  say  that  our  efforts  to  support  a  visible 
challenge  to  the  ministers  in  Cleveland  was  particu¬ 
larly  successful.  The  right  wing’s  ability  to  speak  to 
the  concerns  and  play  upon  the  fears  of  those  it 
wishes  to  recruit;  the  lack  of  visionary  political 
leadership,  locally  and  nationally,  among  both 
Black  and  white  lesbians  and  gays;  and  the  difficulty 
of  countering  homo-phobia  in  a  Black  context, 
especially  when  it  is  justified  by  religious  pro¬ 
nouncements,  make  this  kind  of  organizing  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard.  But  we  had  better  learn  how  to  do  it 


quickly  and  extremely  well  if  we  do  not  want  the 
Christian  right  wing  to  end  up  running  this  country. 

Since  returning  from  Cleveland  we  have  been  ex¬ 
ploring  the  possibility  of  launching  a  nationwide 
petition  campaign  to  gather  at  least  100,000  signa¬ 
tures  from  Black  people  who  support  lesbian  and 
gay  rights.  One  Black  woman,  Janet  Perkins,  a 
heterosexual  Christian  who  works  with  the  Women’s 
Project  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  has  already  spoken 
out.  In  a  courageous  article  entitled,  “The  Religious 
Right  Dividing  the  African  American  Community” 
( Transformation,  September/ October  1993)  Perkins 
calls  upon  the  ministers  in  Cleveland  and  the 
entire  Black  church  to  practice  love  instead  of 
condemnation.  She  writes: 

These  African-American  ministers  fail  to  understand  they 
have  been  drawn  into  a  pfot  that  has  as  its  mission  to 
further  separate,  divide  and  place  additional  pressure  on 
African-Americans  so  they  are  unable  to  come  together  to 
ivork  on  the  problems  of  the  community  .... 

What  is  needed  in  our  community  is  a  unity  and 
bond  that  can’t  be  broken  by  anyone.  We  must  see 
every  aspect  of  our  community  as  valuable  and 
worth  protecting,  and  yes,  we  must  give  full  mem¬ 
bership  to  our  sisters  and  brothers  who  are  homo¬ 
sexual.  For  all  these  years  we  have  seen  them, 
now  we  must  start  to  hear  them  and  respect  them 
for  who  they  are. 

This  is  the  kind  of  risk-taking  and  integrity  that 
makes  all  the  difference.  Perkins  publicly  declares 
herself  an  ally  whom  we  can  depend  upon.  I  hope 
in  the  months  to  come  the  gay  and  lesbian  move¬ 
ment  in  this  country  will  likewise  challenge  itself  to 
close  this  great  divide,  which  it  can  only  do  by 
working  toward  an  unbreakable  unity,  a  bond  across 
races,  nationalities  and  classes  that  up  until  now 
this  movement  has  never  had. 

Barbara  Smith  is  a  writer  and  a  publisher  of Kitchen  Table: 
Women  of  Color  Press. 
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Sharon  Bottoms’  case.  She  and  her  ACLU  lawyers 
were  willing  to  talk  to  the  press;  a  local  Richmond 
television  station  persuaded  the  national  network 
to  send  a  truck  to  the  September  7  hearing,  start¬ 
ing  a  chain  reacdon;  the  fact  that  custody  was 
awarded  to  Sharon’s  mother  was  an  extra  twist  that 
sparked  media  interest;  the  general  climate  of 
visibility  for  gay  and  lesbian  issues  has  increased 
with  the  advent  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

The  attention  the  media  have  paid  to  the  Bottoms 
case  presents  both  a  danger  to  and  an  opportunity 
for  our  community.  The  danger  lies  in  the  copy¬ 
cat  potential  across  the  country.  The  National  Center 
for  Lesbian  Rights,  a  San  Francisco-based  legal 
organization  that  provides  advice  and  technical 
assistance  to  hundreds  of  lesbian  mothers  annual¬ 
ly,  reports  an  increase  in  calls  since  the  Bottoms 
decision  concerning  new  threats  from  grandpar¬ 
ents,  other  relatives  and  ex-spouses,  to  commence 
custody  1  i tigation .  Righ  t-wing  evangelicals  have  used 
the  occasion  of  the  Bottoms  case  to  preach  about 
the  value  of  removing  children  from  gay  and  lesbian 
homes.  And  Liz  Hendrickson,  NCLR’s  executive 
director,  expects  right-wing  organizations  to  insti¬ 
gate  and  fund  custody  challenges  in  the  future. 
The  specter  of  die  same  organizations  that  have 
opposed  the  legitimation  of  our  public  lives,  through 
opposition  to  lifting  the  military  ban  and  initiation 
of  referenda  against  our  civil  rights,  now  systemati¬ 
cally  invading  our  private  lives  and  our  homes  to 
remove  our  children  is  chilling  indeed.  The  success 
of  second-parent  adoptions  has  been  dependent 
upon  both  willing  judges  and  state  statutes  that  can 
be  interpreted  to  permit  them.  Even  these  victories 
could  come  to  an  abrupt  halt  if  conservative  organi¬ 
zations  are  able  to  organize  legislative  campaigns 
or  referenda  resulting  in  state  laws  prohibiting 
gay  men  and  lesbians  from  adopting  children. 

But  die  opportunity  for  activism  within  our  own 
community  created  by  public  attention  to  lesbian 
and  gay  parenting  should  not  be  missed.  Liz 
Hendrickson  believes  that  the  Bottoms  decision  has 
raised  the  consciousness  of  many  lesbians  and  gay 
men  who  were  unaware  how  easy  it  is  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  for  us  to  lose  custody  of  our  children. 
The  difficulty  of  organizing  on  behalf  of  gay  and 
lesbian  parenting  must  not  be  underestimated. 
In  poll  after  poll,  public  support  for  lesbian  and 
gay  rights,  at  a  high  point  when  protection  from 
employment  discrimination  is  at  stake,  drops  dra¬ 
matically  to  a  minuscule  number  when  the  subject 
is  the  right  to  raise  children.  Even  in  the  relatively 
liberated  Scandinavian  countries  that  permit  a 
form  of  same-sex  marriage,  die  legislation  creating 
the  right  to  marry  explicidy  states  that  such  couples 
will  not  be  permitted  to  adopt  children. 

Many  within  our  community  view  childrearing 
widr  skepticism  or  disdain.  Affirmatively  choosing 
parenting  as  a  gay  man  or  lesbian  is  often  seen 
as  a  retreat  from  public  activism  to  private  life  or 
as  a  mimicking  of  heterosexuality.  Raising  child¬ 
ren  bom  in  the  context  of  heterosexual  marriages 
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is  often  considered  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 
one  that  would  have  been  avoided  had  the  parent 
embraced  his  or  her  true  sexual  identity  at  an  earlier 
age.  Given  that  polls  suggest  that  the  public  believes 
that  the  greatest  social  harm  will  result  from  gay  and 
lesbian  childrearing,  it  is  interesting  that  our  com¬ 
munity  rarely  acts  as  though  the  greatest  social 
progress  may  come  from  supporting  our  right  to 
raise  children. 

Evaluating  the  significance  of  increased  organizing 
on  behalf  of  gay  and  lesbian  parents  requires  under¬ 
standing  the  basis  of  the  opposition.  Beneath  the 
language  of  immorality,  illegality  or  supposed 
harm  to  children  found  in  court  decisions,  lies  the 
fear  that  permitting  lesbians  and  gay  men  to  raise 
their  children  will  teach  those  children,  and  all  the 
children  with  whom  those  children  interact  as  they 
grow  up,  that  homosexuality  is  acceptable.  By  con¬ 
trast,  removing  children  from  lesbian  and  gay  par¬ 
ents,  and  extra  restric¬ 
tions  such  as  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  children  from 
associating  with  any  of 
the  parent’s  lesbian 
or  gay  friends,  send  a 
clear  message  to  the 
children  that  homo¬ 
sexuality  is  bad  and 
deprives  the  children 
and  all  of  their 
friends,  teachers  and 
other  associates  of 
the  opportunity  to 
see  lesbian  and  gay 
people  in  a  positive 
light.  In  states  with  the 
worst  decisions  on  cus¬ 
tody  and  visitation, 
judges  clearly  do  not 
want  to  miss  the 
opportunity  to  send 
such  a  negative  mes¬ 
sage.  Although  cus¬ 
tody  decisions  are 
supposed  to  be  based 
upon  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  particular 
children  in  each  case, 
decisions  depriving 
lesbian  and  gay  parents 
oftheir  children  are 
usually  based  upon 
the  ideology  of  hetero¬ 
sexual  supremacy.  As  an  Ohio  court  put  it, 
with  uncharacteristic  candor,  “given  its  concern 
for  perpetuating  the  values  associated  with  con¬ 
ventional  marriage  and  the  family  as  the  basic  unit 
of  society,  the  state  has  a  substantial  interest  in 
viewing  homosexuality  as  errant  sexual  behavior 
which  threatens  the  social  fabric,  and  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  protect  minors  from  being  influenced  by 
those  who  advocate  homosexual  lifestyles.” 

Organizing  in  support  of  our  right  to  parent, 
therefore,  is  organizing  on  behalf  of  all  lesbians 
and  gay  men,  not  only  those  of  us  who  have  or 
want  children.  There  is  a  successful  precedent  in 
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Massachusetts,  where  a  strategy  combining  litiga¬ 
tion  and  organizing  led  the  state  agency  to  reverse 
its  virtual  ban  on  lesbian  and  gay  foster  parenting 
and  adoption  in  1991.  It  will  be  harder  to  devise 
an  effective  strategy  in  states  where  the  invective 
against  our  suitability  as  parents  comes  from 
the  courts.  In  those  places,  either  the  state 
legislature  must  be  persuaded  to  enact  a  statute 
protecting  our  right  to  parent,  an  unlikely  scena¬ 
rio  in  most  places  and  one  fraught  with  the 
danger  of  losing  a  head-on  conflict  with  the  Right, 
or  the  state’s  highest  court  must  be  persuaded 
to  abandon  homophobic  reasoning,  requiring 
a  strategy  combining  legal  expertise  and  a  grass¬ 
roots  public  relations  campaign. 

Until  now,  gay  and  lesbian  parents  and  their 
lawyers  have  usually  preferred  to  keep  their  cases 
quiet,  hoping  to  focus  the  judge  on  the  children’s 
best  interests  and  to  keep  the  case  from  becoming 
a  referendum  on  lesbian  and  gay  parenting. 
In  custody  challenges  brought  by  heterosexual 
ex-spouses  or  other  relatives,  it  may  be  time  to 
reconsider  that  strategy.  Although  individual 
clients  must  decide  whether  they  want  publicity, 
and  many  will  not  want  public  attention  on  them 
and  their  children,  we  have  lost  so  many  cases  in 
so  many  states  that  we  can  no  longer  say  with 
any  certainty  that  the  quiet  and  private  approach 
yields  the  greatest  likelihood  of  success.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  it  is  time  for  activists  in  each 
state  to  consider  a  pro-active  approach  that  calls 
attention  to  gay  and  lesbian  parenting,  and  to  the 
lives  of  the  many  people  who  are  now  adults  who 
were  raised  by  gay  and  lesbian  parents,  before 
a  particular  highly-publicized  case  attracts  major 
media  attention.  I  hope  that  lawyers  and  activists, 
working  together  at  the  state  and  local  level, 
will  be  able  to  tailor  effective  strategies  that  change 
the  climate  for  gay  and  lesbian  parents  in  their 
communities. 

Nancy  Polikoff teaches  at  American  University  I  .aw  School 
She  has  written  about  lesbian  and  gay  parenting  issues  for 
almost  20  years,  and  is  the  coparent  of  a  ten-year-old 
daughter. 

The  National  Center  for  Lesbian  Rights  (NCLR)  can 
be  reached  at  1663  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94103,  415-621-0674.  NCLR  would  especially 
like  to  hear from  adult  children  of  lesbian  and  gay  parents 
who  are  willing  to  speak  to  the  media. 

Since  1 974,  the  lesbian  Mothers  ’  National  Defense  Fund 
has  provided  information  and  emotional  support  to  les¬ 
bian  mothers  in  custody  and  visitation  disputes  around 
the  country. 

To  subscribe  to  their  quarterly  newsletter,  “ Mom's 
Apple  Pie ”,  write  LMNDF,  P(J  Box  21567,  Seattle,  WA 
98111  or  call  206-325-2643. 


Footnote 

1 .  The  change  in  the  custody  statute  occurred  in 
1975,  before  the  New  Right  began  its  campaigns 
against  gay  and  lesbian  rights. 
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Given  that  polls 
suggest  that  the 
public  believes 
that  the  greatest 
social  harm  will 
result  from  gay 
and  lesbian 
childrearing,  itis 
interestingthat 
our  community 
rarely  acts  as 
though  the 
greatestsocial 
progress  may 
come  from 
supportingour 
right  to  raise 
children. 
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Even  progressive  activists  in  parent  organizations 
felt  they  could  not  support  the  guide  because  it  had 
been  developed  in  such  a  top  down  way.  This  of 
course  reflected  the  general  hostility  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  system  towards  working  class  parents,  especially 
people  of  color  and  recent  immigrants.  While  par¬ 
ent  activists  of  all  races  did  support  the  guide,  the 
absence  of  public  support  from  progressive,  people 
of  color-led  parent  organizations  perpetuated  the 
notion  that  the  guide  was  an  inherently  anti-par¬ 
ent — even  racist — document,  and  that  its  support¬ 
ers  were  mostly  gay  non-parents  and  their  white 
liberal  friends. 

Activists  working  in  People  About  Changing  Edu¬ 
cation  (PACE),  a  progressive  education  coalition, 
aware  of  the  race,  class,  and  sexuality  divisions  that 
were  played  out  on  the  COR  battlefield,  convened 
a  series  of  meetings  in  October  to  fashion  a  coher¬ 
ent  city-wide  response  to  the  Right  and  explore  the 
possibilities  of  a  city-wide  coalition  to  defend  COR 
Many  PACE  members,  while  critical  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  his  staff  for  the  sometimes  arrogant 
manner  in  which  they  imposed  COR  felt  that  when 
rightwing  forces  put  the  teachers’  guide  in  the 
headlines  and  launched  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
lesbian  and  gay  community,  progressive  people 
could  not  walk  away  because  they  didn’t  like  the 
terms  of  the  battle.  Attendees  at  an  initial  meeting 
included  members  of  Education  Coalition  for  Les¬ 
bian  and  Gay  Youth,  Black  AIDS  Mobilization,  Panel 
of  the  Americas,  National  Congress  for  Puerto  Rican 
Rights,  the  Hetrick-Martin  Institute  for  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Youth,  Advocates  for  Children,  parents  from 
the  Lesbian  and  Gay  Community  Center  Center 
Kids  program,  progressive  teacher  activists,  lesbian/ 
gay  parents,  and  high  school  youth  involved  in 
anti-bias  peer  education.  This  city-wide  progressive 
response,  however,  was  evolving  in  the  context  of 
three  powerful  but  politically  separate  movements: 
an  increasingly  powerful  lesbian  and  gay  move¬ 
ment,  a  resurgent  Black  nationalist  movement  with 
demands  for  Afrocentric  education  and  a  Latino 
movement  demanding  bilingual  education  and 
empowerment  in  the  public  schools. 

Framingthe  Issues 

For  the  lesbian  and  gay  activist  community,  the  local 
struggle  around  COR  was  evolving  in  the  context 
of  a  national  right-wing  attack  on  gay  and  lesbian 
rights  and  humanity,  and  there  was  a  mobilization 
within  the  predominantly  white  lesbian  and  gay 
community  to  challenge  Christian  Rightcampaigns 
across  the  country.  In  November,  after  voters  nar¬ 
rowly  passed  Colorado’s  Amendment  2,  evidence 
was  mounting  that  organizing  against  COR  in 
New  York  was  connected  to  this  national  Christian 
Right  movement.  In  response,  local  lesbian  and  gay 
activists  organized  emergency  actions  and  an 
ad-hoc  committee  called  Apocalypse  Now.  In 
December,  over  1000  activists  from  the  lesbian  and 
gay  and  progressives  communities  attended  a 
“Fight  the  Right”  conference  at  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Community  Center;  there  was  the  sense  among 


many  that  COR  was  New  York  City’s  Oregon  and 
Colorado,  all  wrapped  into  one. 

But  New  York  City  is  not  Oregon  or  Colorado. 
Unfortunately,  most  middle  class  white  gay  and 
lesbian  supporters  of  COR  responded  only  to  the 
attack  on  lesbian  and  gay  rights,  and  did  not  critique 
the  ongoing,  historical,  pervasive  racism  of  the 
public  school  system  and  the  general  failure  of 
public  schools  for  Black,  Latino  and  Asian  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  the  city.  In  addition,  some  “radical” 
white  gay  and  lesbian  activists  refused  to  recognize 
that  in  New  York  City  schools,  a  struggle  against 
homophobia  and  right-wing  incursion  must  be 
led  by  people  of  color,  especially  parents  of 
public  school  children. 

Many  white  progressives,  gay  and  straight,  failed  to 
grasp  the  depths  of  pain  and  desperation  which 
cause  African  Americans  and  Latinos  to  see  racial 
oppression  as  qualitatively  different  from  other 
forms  of  oppression  and  to  view  the  struggle  against 
racism  as  central  to  progressive  school  reform. 
Many  lesbian  and  gay  activists,  for  example,  wrongly 
assumed  that  “traditional”  (racial)  multicultural 
education  already  existed  in  the  public  schools, 
while  in  fact,  the  struggle  against  Eurocentrism  in 
the  schools  has  been  waged  for  generations  with 
very  little  success.  On  the  other  hand,  gay  men  and 
lesbians  of  color  understood  the  complexity  of 
struggling  against  heterosexism.  From  a  discussion 
among  Black  gay  men: 

With  the  violence,  drugs  and  self-destructive  behavior  so 
rampant  in  the  Black  community,  our  kids  are  dying 
everyday.  We  have  to  make  curricula  and  schools  work  for 
our  kids.  It’s  true  that  we’re  oppressed  as  gays,  but  that’s 
secondary;  maybe  we  should  just  concede  on  this  one  for 
now  to  get  some  kind  of  multiculturalism  going. 

As  a  city-wide  response  developed,  people  of  color 
involved  in  pro-Rainbow  work  had  many  conversa¬ 
tions  with  local  Black,  Latino  and  Asian  activists 
about  countering  the  right-wing  attack  on  the 
Rainbow  and  publicly  opposing  the  gay-bashing 
going  on  in  local  school  board  hearings.  These 
conversations  took  place  in  the  context  of  the 
Afrocentrism  movement  in  the  city  —  a  move¬ 


ment  built  upon  opposition  to  white  supremacy 
but  also  upon  fixed,  exclusionary,  patriarchal 
and  heterosexist  notions  of  Black  male  and  female 
identity  and  Black  liberation. 

Unfortunately,  some  Black  and  Latino  community 
organizations,  that  generally  support  multi¬ 
culturalism,  blamed  lesbians  and  gays  for  sabotag¬ 
ing  the  multicultural  initiative  by  pushing  their  own 
issues  too  strongly,  at  the  expense  of  Black  and 
Latino  children’s  needs.  It  was  clear  that 
heterosexism  and  other  forms  of  policing  within 
the  Black  community  that  make  it  difficult  for 
anyone  who  is  not  straight  to  speak  in  or  from 
the  community,  continue  to  be  powerful  barriers 
to  alliance-building  among  progressives.  At  one 
Board  of  Education  hearing,  supporters  of 
Afrocentric  curricula  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  Children  of  the  Rainbow  battleground. 
A  disgusted  Black  woman,  part  of  an  organization 
demanding  Afrocentric  curricula,  said  with  great 
disgust  to  lesbian  members  of  Black  AIDS  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  (BAM): 

You  should  be  with  US.  That  Rainbow  thing  has  nothing 
to  do  with  us,  with  Black  people!”  A  BAM  member  re¬ 
sponded:  “I’m  a  Black  lesbian  mother;  this  IS  about  us!” 

As  a  city-wide  strategy  for  pro-Rainbow  work  evolved, 
several  gay  and  lesbian  education  advocates  articu¬ 
lated,  and  others  agreed,  that  a  broad  pro-Rainbow 
campaign  should  be  led  by  a  group  with  a  track 
record  in  school  reform  organizing  and  strong 
leadership  and  participation  by  people  of  color. 
PACE  was  seen  as  a  logical  vehicle  for  this  organiz¬ 
ing  effort,  and  the  city-wide  Campaign  for  Inclusive 
Multicultural  Education  was  convened. 

(This  article  is  an  excerpt  from  a  longer  version  to  appear 
in  Radical  America  VoL  25  # I  forthcoming  in  November) 

NTanya  Lee,  an  educational  policy  analyst,  is  active  in 
AIDS  education  and  education  reform  struggles  in  NYC. 
DonMurphy,  a  public  school  teacher,  is  active  in  the  Black 
community  and  education  struggles  in  NYC.  Juliet  Ucelli 
is  a  social  worker  at  the  New  York  City  Central  Board 
of  Education,  and  has  worked  with  inner  city  youth  for 
13  years.  The  authors  are  all  members  of  People  About 
Changing  Education  (PACE). 
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HANG  ON ... 

Continued  from  page  11 

What  we  say  in  public  is:  “All  gay  men  are  having  safe 
sex.  We’re  the  responsible  ones.  It’s  the  responsible 
thing  to  do.”  But  it’s  not  true. 

One  of  the  problems  is  a  lot  of  gay  men  hate  our 
sexuality.  We  hate  ourselves,  we  don’t  respect  our 
sexual  partners.  How  do  we  teach  people  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  partners  when  they  don’t 
respect  either?  How  do  we  teach  people  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  partners  without  addressing 
that  issue,  without  looking  at  that  issue? 

LIZ:  Yeah.  It’s  appalling  how  superficial  most  AIDS 
education  that ’s  directed  towards  gay  men  is.  Even  the  tivo 
day  workshops  I’ve  looked  at  can  be  incredibly  superficial. 
They  don ’t  deal  with  people  s  unconscious  motivations. . . . 

BEN:  Exacdy. 

Perpetuating  Our  Self-hatred 

LIZ:  Do  you  think  that  part  of  the  reason  we’ve  been 
unwilling  to  frame  the  public  discussion  about  HIV 
prevention  in  this  way  has  to  do  with  homophobia, 
especially  since  the  right  wing  has  been  saying  that 
being  gay  equals  being  diseased? 

BEN:  Yeah,  I  do  think  that’s  true. 

No  matter  what  we  do,  they’re  out  there  saying  AIDS 
is  the  proof  that  gay  men  are  irresponsible.  In  that 
context,  it’s  very,  very  hard  to  say:  ‘Well,  in  fact,  a  lot 
of  us,  despite  the  informational  messages  that  are 
out  there,  are  continuing  to  have  unprotected  sex.” 


So  I  understand  why  people  are  framing  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  way,  but  I’m  not  willing  to  let  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  community  die  because  of  it 

We  have  to  start  saying  that  we  are  being,  on  the 
whole,  remarkably  “responsible”  given  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  stresses  that  we  face.  But  framing  the  whole 
issue  in  terms  of  responsibility  is  perpetuating  the 
guilt  and  the  self-hatred  that  so  many  of  us  feel.  And 
undoubtedly,  it’s  not  helpful  in  terms  of  doing  the 
work  we  need  to  keep  ourselves  healthy  as  a  commu¬ 
nity. 

LIZ  I  think  there’s  an  interesting  narrative  that’s  being 
created  about  how  gay  and  bisexual  men  are  dealing  with 
the  epidemic.  In  an  effort  to  counteract  a  lot  of  the  vile 
homophobia  that ’s  surfaced  in  relation  to  AIDS,  the  liberal 
media  and  the  gay  media  have  painted  gay  men ’s  response 
in  this  really  rosy  way:  “Look  how  wonderful  these  gay  and 
bisexual  men  are.  In  the  face  of  tremendous  loss  they  're 
really  holding  it  together,  and  some  of  them  are  even 
learning  something  about  themselves.  ” 

BEN:  Right.  And  we  still  manage  to  throw  won¬ 
derful  dinner  parties. 

LIZ:  Right.  You  don ’t  see  a  “people  are  losing  their  shit " 
kind  of  narrative,  which  I  often  think  is  more  accurate. 

BEN:  I  think  that’s  a  very  good  point.  There’s  often 
that  tendency  to  want  to  be  the  model  minority. 
So  many  of  us  grew  up  wanting  to  be  really  good 
little  boys,  that  tendency  just  feeds  on  itself. 

Also,  because  we’ve  been  accused  so  often  of 
being  weak,  of  being  sick,  of  being  a  mess,  we’ve 
been  trying  to  show  just  how  manly  and  strong  and 
together  we  are. 


LIZ:  Right.  We’re  so  manly  and  strong  and  together, 
we  don’t  need  any  help. 

BEN:  Exactly.  Exactly!  But  we  need  help.  We  need 
a  lot  of  help:  help  from  each  other,  compassion 
from  each  other,  and  we  need  the  compassion  of 
our  society.  And  needless  to  say,  we  don’t  have  it. 
But  we’re  not  even  asking  for  it  in  all  the  ways 
that  we  should  be. 

LIZ:  So  do  you  have  a  plan? 

BEN:  You  know,  interestingly,  I  don’t.  I  have  a  few 
things  that  1  would  recommend.  But  one  of  the 
things  that  became  clear  in  terms  of  planning  our 
conference  is  that  we  don’t  even  know  what  the 
questions  are,  let  alone  the  answers.  In  planning  the 
conference  we  want  to  at  least  develop  the  first 
round  of  questions,  so  that  we  can  then  start  saying 
“We  need  more  research  funding  on  sexual  behav¬ 
ior.”  We  need  more  research  funding  on  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  transmission  through  oral  sex.  We  need 
more  funding  for  prevention,  period.  We  need 
funding  for  the  evaluation  of  prevention  materials. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  conference  is  to  raise  the 
issues.  I  don’t  think  anyone  of  us  has  all  the  answers. 
I  mean,  even  Larry  Kramer  doesn’t  have  all  the 
answers  in  terms  of  research.  But  we  need  the  Larry 
Kramers  of  prevention.  We  need  them  to  start 
screaming  “We  need  some  answers.  We  need  to  start 
caring  about  this.  This  has  to  be  a  top  priority.” 

Liz  Galst,  who  co-edited  this  edition  of  GCN  with  Marla 
Erlien,  writes  the  Homo  Beat  column  for  the  Boston 
Phoenix  newspaper.  She  has  written  extensively  about 
HIV  and  AIDS. 
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For  25  years,  we’ve  been  funding  peace  and  social 
justice  —  recent  grant  recipients  include: 

Lesbian  Community  Project  (Portland,  OR);  Carolina 
Interfaith  Task  Force  on  Central  America  (Raleigh,  NC); 
Rochester  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Coalition 
(NY);  Boston  Reproductive  Rights  Network  (MA);  Black 
Hills  Teton  Sioux  Nation  Treaty  Council  (Porcupine,  SD). 

Resist  began  in  1967  with  a  call  to  “resist  illegitimate 
authority”  and  to  support  Vietnam  war  resisters.  Since 
then,  we  have  nurtured  a  movement  that  continues  to 
broaden  its  understanding  of  what  can  and  must  change. 

REMEMBER,  RESIST! 

For  information,  grant  guidelines, 
or  to  make  a  donation,  contact ; 

RESIST 

One  Summer  Street  •  Somerville,  MA  02143 
(617)  623-5110 
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Limit  one  per  customer. 


T  Y  NEWS 


o  c 


The  criminal  neglect  of  people  with  AIDS.  The  criminal 
assault  on  the  human  rights  and  dignity  of  gays  and 
lesbians.  Both  are  fueled  by  ignorance  and  intol¬ 
erance.  It’s  time  to  stop  the  lies.  It’s  time  to 
cure  the  hate.  And  long  past  time  to  stop 
the  disease  that  threatens  us  all.  Be 
proud  to  tell  America  the  truth: 

We  are  all  members  of  the 
family,  fully  entitled 
to  the  right  to 
live  and 
love. 
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GLAD 

Gmy  Sc  Lesbian  Advocates  Sc  Defenders 


New  England's  Only  Public  Interest 
Lesbian  &  Gay  Legal  Organization 
Since  1978 


Call  GLAD  if:  you  think  you  have  been  discriminated  against 
because  of  your  sexual  orientation  or  your 
health  status 

you  have  been  the  victim  of  anti-gay  violence 
or  harassment 

you  have  been  harassed  by  the  police 

you  would  like  information  about  your  rights  as 
a  lesbian,  gay  or  bisexual  person,  or  as  a  person 
with  HIV  infection 

Gay  &  Lesbian  Advocates  &  Defenders 
P.O.  Box  218,  Boston,  MA  02112  •  671-426-1350  fax  617-426-3594 


BUILDING  BRIDGES 


•  Providing  a  voice  for  lesbians  & 
gay  men  at  work  and  in  our  unions 

•  Provinding  a  working  person’s  point 
of  view  in  our  community 


GAY  &  LESBIAN  LABOR 
ACTIVIST  NETWORK 
(GALLAN) 


PO  BOX  1450  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MA  02130 


The  AIDS  Action  Committee 
Salutes  the  Participants  of 
the  OUTWRITE  Conference 


Upcoming  AAC  Workshops  and  Forums 


Brother  To  Brother 

Black  Gay  Male  Identity 

Part  1 

Thursday,  Oct.  14,1993,  6  -  8pm 
Harriet  Tubman  House 

566  Columbus  Ave 

presented  by  the  AIDS  Action 
Committee  and  the  Multicultural 
AIDS  Coalition 

Exploring  Your  Fetish 

Part  1 

Friday,  Oct.  29,  1993,  7  -  10pm 
AIDS  Action  Committee 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston 

Monogamy  and  Nonmonogamy 

Friday,  Nov.  19,1993,  7  -  9pm 

200  Berkley  St.,  Boston 
Independence  Room,  John  Hancock 
Training  Center 
presented  by  the  AIDS  Action 
Committee  and  the  Fenway 
Community  Health  Center 

HIV  Negative  Gay  and 
Bisexual  Men's 
Discussion/Support  Group 

Meets  on  third  Thursdays,  7  -  9pm 
Fenway  Community  Health  Center 

7  Haviland  St.,  Boston 

For  more  information  or  to  register  for  any  of  the  workshops, 
please  call  (617)  437-6200,  ext.499 
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^  No  more  Monday  Blues. . . 

C'ff  "**  \  No  more  evenings  on  the  outside  looking  in... 

f  ^ '  New  Words  has  New  Hours! 


Monday-Friday:  10am-8pm 
Saturday:  \0am-6pm 
Sunday:  12  noon-6pm 

New  Hours  Spedab  15X  off  Naw  Words  lorn,  Sopt.l  30, 1993. 

TIm  Now  Out  Kolas,  OursaJvas,  Dm  BWH8C 
Orlando,  Virginia  Woolf 
Playing  in  lit  Dart,  Toni  Morrison 
Stoat  kutdi  Kitts,  lost*  Ftioborg 
Woman  on  Woman  2,  Edi.  Hoiodi  &  Noslla 


New  Words  A  Women's  Bookstore 


186  Hampshire  St.,  Cambridge,  MA  02139 
Full  Mail-Order  Services  Available 


Ax 


(617)  876- S3 10  •  TDD  (617)  876-3340 
Mastercard  &  VISA  Accepted 


Katherine 

Triantafillou 


#1  FOR  CAMBRIDGE  CITY  COUNCIL 


You  can  do  something  to  keep  a  progressive 
woman  on  the  Cambridge  City  Council 


Vote  For  Integrity  on  the 
Cambridge  City  Council 


Vote 


#1 


for 


Katherine  Triantafillo 


SALUTES  THE  1993  OUTWRITE  CONFERENCE 
NEW  ENGLAND’S  #1  LEATHER  &  DENIM  BAR 
1254  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON  617  266-2986 
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BROADWAY 


EQUITY 

FIGHTS 

AIDS 


Standing 
Proudly 
Beside  Our 
Brothers  &  Sisters 
in  the  Fight 


Imagine,  Demand  and  Work  for  a  Cure 


BROADWAY  CARES  /  EQUITY  FIGHTS  AIDS 

165  W.  46th  St.,  Suite  1300,  New  York,  NY  10036  •  (212)  840-0770 
Rodger  McFarlane,  Executive  Director 
Tom  Viola,  Managing  Director 
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CHARTER  SUBSCRIBER  OFFER 


OiuAaE 

IS  BACK  (REALLY)  !!! 


or  19  years,  Gay  Community  News  has  been 
the  nation's  strongest  voice  for  queer  liberation 
and  social  justice.  We’ve  documented  and 
testified  to  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  our 
diverse  communities  —  making  history  in  the 
process. 


Help  us  relaunch  GCN  —  the  sharp,  insightful  newspaper 
our  queer  movement  needs. 

Help  yourself  to  GCN  —  the  radical,  sexy,  thoughtful 
national  bi-monthly  you  just  can’t  do  without 


Gay  Community  News  is  slated  to  resume  publication 
in  January,  1994.  The  paper  will  be  printed  monthly 
from  January  until  Juue,  1994.  After  that,  we’ll  resume 
bi-monthly  publication.  All  subscription  moneys  will 
be  placed  in  reserve  until  January,  1994. 


I  CAN'T  DO  WITHOUT  GCN  ! 

Please,  please  sign  me  up  as  a 
Charter  Subscriber. 

I  enclose  $35  for  one  year 

I  also  want  to  make  an  additional,  tax  deductible 
contribution  of  $ _ 

□  I  am  unable  to  subscribe  now,  but  please  send  me 
more  information 

Name _ 

Address _ ; _ _ _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone  (  ) _ 

Send  with  payment  to: 

GAY  COMMUNITY  NEWS 

25  WEST  STREET  BOSTON,  MA  02111 


Affordable,  Sensitive 

Health  Care  for  Our  Community 

Fenway  Community  Health  Center  is  greater  Boston's  only 
community  health  center  serving  the  needs  of  the  lesbian,  gay, 
bisexual,  and  gender  communities.  We  offer: 


The  Care  You  Need. 


Primary  Health  Care 
Gynecological  Care 
Mental  Health  Counseling 
Walk-in  Drug  Treatment 
HIV  Antibody  Testing 


Acupuncture  and  Massage 
Chiropractic  Care 
Smoking  Cessation  Programs 
Alternative  Insemination 
Family  &  Parenting  Services 


(617)  267-0900 


,  n  ■M— «  Community  Health  Center 

Hi  Fenway 


7  Haviland  Street,  Boston,  MA  02115  •  (617)267-0900  •  TTY  (617)  859-1256 
Most  major  medical  insurance  accepted,  including  HMO  Blue. 
Sliding-fee  scale  available.  On-site  parking. 


Is  Your  Money 
Where  Your  Heart  Is? 


At  Working  Assets 
Common  Holdings  we 

invest  your  money  in  com¬ 
panies  that  are  successful, 
stable,  and  have  a  positive 
history  of  caring  for  people  and 
the  planet.  We  have  six  mutual 
fund  portfolios  to  meet  a  range 
of  investment  objectives. 

•  We  specifically  screen  com¬ 
panies  for  their  record  on 
Lesbian  and  Gay  issues.  We 
also  do  not  invest  in  companies 
that  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  HIV  status. 

•  We  are  the  only  mutual  fund 
to  give  family  discounts  to  the 
domestic  partners  of  our  Les¬ 
bian  and  Gay  shareholders. 


We  also  extend  full 
partnership  benefits  to 
our  Lesbian  and  Gay 
employees. 

•  Working  Assets  contributes 
to  a  donation  pool  which 
supports  socially  responsible 
non-profit  organizations 
working  for  positive  social 
change,  including  Lesbian 
and  Gay  liberation. 

Put  your  money  where  your 
heart  is.  Secure  your  future; 
secure  your  community’s  future, 
with  Working  Assets.  Please  call 
us  for  a  no-obligation  prospectus 
with  complete  details  of  fees  and 
expenses.  Please  read  it  carefully 
before  you  invest  or  send  money. 

800-223-7010 


Secure  the  future  with  socially 
responsible  investing. 


WORKING'^ASSETS- 


COMMON  HOLDINGS 


111  Pine  Street  •  San  Francisco.  CA  94 1 1 1 


01993.  Distributed  by  Working  Assets  Capital  Management. 
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